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CHRISTMAS. 





BY SUSANNA J 


—_ 

Dear Christmas, for thine henored brow 
We bring Love’s brightest coronet. 

Our hopes, our joys, thrice hallowed now, 
Our griefs, with recent tear-drops wet, 

And all Life's clouds and cares beside 

Are by their presence glorified. 


With joy we sing thy happy reign, 
With heartfelt mirth thy coming greet. 
Oh, welcome to our homes again, 
Dispersing with thy sunshine sweet 
The gath'riug gloom, the tempest drear, 
And all the sorrows of the year ! 


Thy beaming smile hath charms enough 

To tinge all things with fairer light, 
To snooth awhile our pathways rough, 

To shine through Winter's longest night, 
And bring through all Earth‘s noise and strife 
Sweet tidings of the better Life. 


To wake those hearts to life again 
The world hath chilled or frozen o'er; 
To reunite Love's severed chain, 
And make old Friendship glow once more; 
Each soul's best impulses to wake 
To charity for thy dear sake. 


These are thy gifts, all-potent king, 
And these the bicssings of thy sway 
Bo belle may peal and carols ring 
And hearts rejoice on Christmas Day, 
Nor shall the angel-music cease 
- From Heav‘n to Earth—‘*Goodwill and peace.’ 


TIFF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,” 
‘ROSE OF THE WORLD,”’ ETC., 
ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XII. 


OU did not expect to find me in Lon- 
don?’’ said Ninon. ‘‘You seelI have 
no strength of mind.” 

‘‘How is Tiffany?’’ asked Dick gravely; 
and Ninon bit ber lip. 

“Tiffany is very well,’’ she said. “She is 
going to the High Chool at Marybridge. It 
was for that’’—her voice sank and she 
looked at him beseechingly—‘“that I con- 
sented to come to town with Katherine. 
Dick, don’t you believe me?” 

“Why should I doubt you?” he asked 
quietly. 

“I am sorry you have not found time to 
go and see my mother and Mary. They 
have not forgotten yoo. They are ionging 
to have you with them again.” 

“I told you I should never go again,” 
declared the girl with a bitter little laugh. 
“I can keep my word you see, some- 
Limes.” 

And then Ernest Savage, the society poet 
came up, and little Sir Robert Davenant, 
who wasas devoted as he had beena year 
before; and Dick was left to Lady Ingrain’s 
tender mercies. 

But, in spite of her bitter little declara- 
tion, Miss Masserene did tind ber way again 
to the cottage at Barnes, and was received 
with unchanged sweetness by the two wo- 
men thera. 

Ninon however felt uneasy in aunt Doro- 
thy’s presence, though the anxious mother 
‘did her best to hide the gloom that bad 
fallen upon her iife and that of the girl who 
loved her son with such un unselfish love. 

“You must not let Dick come too often to 
Dover Street, aunt Dorothy,” she said, with | 
a little laugh and a blush. 

“] think be is out of place among all the | 
empty-beaded 3 fashion that 





oung men of 
ay 5. ck 
“But, you see, iny mother and Mary let | 
me do what I like, and perhaps I shall pick | 
upa little philosophy in Dover street that 
may stand ine in good stead one of these | 
days.” 
Mary did not ssy s word, and Ninos be- 
gan to chatter the most insufferable small- 


talk, interspersing it with all manner of 
fashionable names and fashionable jargon, 
while Mrs, Strong listened sadly enough. 

“Tiffany is not with you?” the mother 
asked gently, in the first available pause. 
“She must miss you greatly.” 

**Now, aunt Dorothy,’’ said Ninon, flush- 
ing, “I know what you mean And I know 
what I oughtte do. ButIam tired of do- 
ing what I ought; one gains nothing by it. 
Henceforth I ain going to do what I like.”’ 

* * + * » * 

“What is the matter with Mary?” Ninon 
demanded abruptly the next time she met 
Dick in Dover Street. 

“Why does she look so altered? I can’t 
bear to see her !”’ 

“Do you think she is altered?” Dick ask- 
ed carelessly. 

“She seems to ine just the same sweet and 
cheerful little women as ever.’’ 

Ninon shrugged her shoulders irritably. 

‘*How has poor little Mistress Mary con- 
trived to offend your royal highness?”’asked 
the young man, with a somewhat bitter 
smile. 

“I should have thought that such an in- 
significant little person might have escaped 
unscathed from those two light-flashes that 
I see in your eyes,” . 

“Inaignificant!’’ echoed the girl scorn- 
fully. 

“I mean, of course, compared with the 
beautiful Miss Masserene, whose lot will lie 
in as0 much higher place than here.’’ 

“And who has been known,” retorted 
Ninon, drawing up her white throat, ‘to 
wield a broom to patch her gowns in the 
flat, when Lady Ingram found her in the 
Street of the Four Eggs at Avranches,’’ 

“Ninon !”’ 

“You do well to remind me of the differ- 
ence between my lot and Mary’s,”’ the girl 
went on tremulously ; ‘but she knows, if 
you do not, how much I am wt be pitied.” 

Dick looked at her with haggard eyes. 

“TI thought you hated to be pitied?’”’ he 
said abruptly. 

“Yon always used totell me that you were 
to be envied,’’ 

The girl broke into an hysterical laugh. 

“And am I?’ she asked. “It it only 
from Mary I will take pity. See how proud 
I ought to be! I have brought division and 
unhappiness into the horne of the only peo- 
ple in the worid who have been good to me. 
Oh, yes, 1 know about Katherine! 

“But she does not make any pretence of 
being unselfish. I have spoiled your life 
tor you——”’ 

“No, my dear—no.”’ 

“But 1 say yes! Do you think I am 
made of wood—that 1 can bear to see that 
girl's face looking as it did the other day? 
Do you think I can bear to know that you 
have such good cause to hate the sound of | 
my name, and that I am not afraid to look 
aunt Dorothy in the eyes, remembering 
what she was to ine, and how I have re- 
turned 1? Dick’’—she broke into asudden | 
passion of weeping—‘‘oh, Dick, is there no | 
way out of all this misery? Why won't | 
you be reasonable and go away and forget | 
me? Why won't you make Mary and you: 
mother happy?” 

The young man stood und watched her 
sobbing for a few seconds in silence ; then | 
he said, in a constrained voiee— 

“Have weany right to discuss Mary's | 
most sacred feelings in this mannez? What 
good can come of this, Ninon ?” 

She only sobbed on, laying her head in 
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itter abandonment on 36 tabi 
“| ask nothing of you, 
‘vou know that. If] am so 
as to comune here day afier day, who knows | 
but that I have.a motive for doing so?” | 
She lifted ‘herself up, and looked at him 
out of her tear-stained eyes, 
“Yos,”he said quistly, but with a bitter 


vieck went i 
weak-minded 
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‘Perhaps I have undertaken to cure my- 
self of my madnesa. 

“I am not one of those men who can go 
on loving when they have ceased to esteem. 
I think that even my folly will bardly 
stand the test much longer of looking on at 
the life Ninon Massererie leads, and know- 
ing that for it she has broken her good reso- 
lutions, disappointed those who thought 
most highly of her, forsaken the little 
sister who depends upon her for her happi- 
ness. ” 

Ninon stood up and faced him, as white 
as death, her head thrown back, her large 
white eye-lids downcast. 

“Have you quite finished insulting ine?”’ 
she said in an icy voice. 

“I have said my say,” Dick answered 
sadly. 

‘*Let me come and look on at the comedy 
without fear, though I no longer have a 
part in it. When I go away, Ninon, it will 
be never to see you again. And all I ask of 
you is not to speak to me any more of 
Mary Hawthorn. A man does not like to 
be reminded of his ‘rretrievable errors and 
mistakes in life.’’ , 

Ninon bowed, m with her eyes baughti- 
ly cast down. 

“Since there is no acting going on at pres- 
ent,” she said, “perhaps you will leave me 
to myself. 

‘*You do not deserve that I should tell 
you that I am going back to Marybridge. 
You think that I told you as much before, 
and that I did not keep iny word? Perhaps 
so; but’’—her voice trembled—“you need 
not bave reminded me of it, Dick! Have I 
ever pretended to be better than Iam? Afe 
you not becoming convinced at last how 
little good there is in me? When you go 
away, never to see meagain, you will look 
back with a contemptuous smile to the days 
we spent together, to our first talk on the 
ramparts at Mont St. Michael, when we sat 
together under the fig-tree in the moonlight 
and you promised to be kind to me always, 
because I had no mother——”’ 

“Ninon !”’ 

Dick Strong went a pace or two nearer to 
the beautiful treinbling form. 

“To the evening in the Garden of 1|'Eve- 
che at Avranches, where you listened so 
patientiy to all my troubles, and dried my 
eyes with your handkerchief—to——”’ 

“Stop!"’ the young man cried hoarsely. 
‘‘What needless cruelty is that ?’’ 

“It is you who are cruel,”’ whispered Ni- 
non, looking up now, and letting the great 
tears that had gathered on her lashes roil 
down her cheeks. 

“You have forgotten everything except 
my faults—and I will remnember those dear 
old days as long as I live—long after you 
are married to Mary, and——” 

“That is enough !"" cried Dick abruptly. 


| “You have taught me now, beyond ail 


doubt, that l inust never come any more, 
You have inen enough to befool, Ninon. 1 
will add to their number no longer.’’ 

And for a week, as has been told, he kept 
his word, and was seen no morein Dover 
Street. 

At no tine could Ninon bear to see her 
adorern assert themselves and break away 
from their bondage. 

It washer place to distmes them, and, 
until she chose to do so, their duty was to 
submit uncomplainingly to all her ehartn- 
ing caprices, to endure in silence the pangs 


of jealousy and ionging and despair—whioh | 


they were for the inost part willing to do 
rather than find themselves banished into 
er darkness, icaving their rivais, to bask 
he light and the warmth of the young 
beauty’s siijles. 


And now that Dick Strong, of all others, 
should openly rebel,should take upon bim- 
self to.call her to task, to speak such dis- 
agreeable plain truths, should avow his de- 
ternnmation never to fee her again! 

Minos wus conscious that thu was im- 








measurably the best thing that could hap 
pen, both for Dick and for herself. 

She knew that on his carrying out that 
determination depended the poor fellows 
best chance of future contentment, bisontly 
chance of redeeming tho past errors of 
which he had spoken so bitterly, and of re- 
storing peace and tranquility to the bome 
cross which her own blighting shadow had 
fallen for atime. 

She knew all this, and should have re 
joiced at theturn events had taken; but, 
with her usual perverse and inscrutable 
capacity for self-torment, the girl felt, 
during the week of poor Dick's absence, 
that all her other triumphs hardly consoled 
her for that one deep humiliation, that she 
could not rest content until she had cailed 
her cousin back to ner fect, and, bad sue 


ceeded in inducing bim to unsay thosehard 


* 


and ugly words which still rang in her 
ears and made themselves heard so per, 
sistently above all the compliments and 
passionate whispers of ber little court of ad 
mirers. 

Ifhe would only speak to her kindly 
again, ifhe would only submit bimeelf ones 
more to her charms, to her influence, Ninoh 
thought restlessly, she would ask for noth- 
ing else. 

After that she would let him go. 

She would tell him that she had no hope 
to give him, that Mary Hawthorn would 
make him far, tar happier than his poor 
little cousin could ever aspire to do; bat— 
he must come back to her before ho went 
away for good. 

She did not want to be haunted by his 
reproachful face, stung by his bitter worda, 
when he was gone. 

Let them only part friends, and it was all 
she would ask. 

That was not much. 

They were cousins. 

She had a right to expect affection from 
hii at least, 

She would not submit to be despised by 
him. 

Miss Masserene wrote one'or two little 
notes to poor Dick, which remained un- 
answered. 

She looked for him in vain in the park, at 
church, at the Opera, where the young man 
had been wont to hannt her footsteps and to 
gaze on her loveliness froin afar. 

Aud at last, some evil chance baving led 
poor restless Dick to the Duchess’s Theatre, 
she succeeded,as has been related, in speak- 
ing‘to him again, in making him promise 
to come to Dover Street once more, if only 
to say good-bye. 

She bad broken down the barrier of his 
pride, of his better resolutions; be had pre 
turned to his allegiance, and now, the girl 
felt, it was for her w distniss him as gently 
as she could, having first secured his for- 
gi veness tor the past and taken from him 
even the faintest nope in the future. 

Lady Ingram’'s calm prediction was the 
onty bitter drop in her cup. 

It would be necessary of course to pre 
vent Dick from renewing the wild confeas- 
ion he had made in the moonlight at Dinard 
a year before. 

She could not bear to see any one sufier. 
lt was true that Katherine, speaking out of 
her wider experience, had assured her that 
men very soon got over those little trou- 
bles; but Ninon could not Lear to think of 
the poor fellow’s face as it had looked that 
night, she could not bear to think that be 


might look at her so again before they 
parted frie¢ nh In 
a 4 a ma 2 e 
Lady ingrem’s little suppers after the 
| theatres were adinittea to be very agrees- 
; 
| bie. 


Only a few people were invited, and 
there were always more men than women. 
To-night, besides Sir Robert Davenant 
and Richard Strong, there was Ernest Sav- 


age, the society poet, an especial adorer ef 
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T _ shook back his long hair and 

t himself on the floor at the girl's feet, 
roontng on his elbow and gazing upward at 

r. 

“[ asked Setting of life,”’ he u » ag- 
grieved, “but to lie thus and pelt your 

iful face with roses; and now you are 

ing to rob me of the one joy lef me in 
Sits world,” 

Ninon met his uplifted and sentimental 
eyes with a slow sweet look. 

“Perhaps,’’ she answered in a low voice 
—“perhaps I am afraid of the thorns. You 
know that 


* ‘No thorn goes sodeep as a roses.’ 


The young Frenchman was singing a 
song of Massenet's to Lady Ingram, while 
she smoked her Russian cigarette. 

Poor Sir Robert, leaning sulkily against 
the piano, his hands thrust into his pockets, 
was jealously watching the sentimental en- 
counter between Miss Masserene and her 
long-haired poet; and Ninon was perfectly 
aware that she was being watched. 

The conviction kept ber froin feeling as 
thoroughly unhappy as she would other- 
wise have felt. 

For Dick too, who had withdrawn into the 
shadow of one of the ating curtains, was 
noting with bh rd wretched eyes what 
was going on atthe open window, beyond 
which spread the star-strewn summer sky. 
Odours of mignonnette and heliotrope blew 
softly intothe dimly-lit room, whose pink 
wax candles were shaded by little screens 
of Barbotine falence. 

The pleading music of the pretty French 
romance rose .and fell, blending with the 
whispered duel between Ninon and her 
worshipper, 

Dick saw the slow sweet look, the wistful 
smile with which the girl spoke. 

Were they not the saine as she had grant- 
ed to him an hour before? 

They had meant no more for bim than for 
that other man, hetold himself, with re- 
newed bitterness, 

She held his very heart and soul no 
dearer and no higher than she held the 
empty adoration of those fashionable idiots 
#0, In his jealous agony, did poor Dick 
designate Mr. Ernest Savage and little Sir 
Robert Davenant. 

on for amoment he had believed other- 
wise 

Intoxicated by afew soft words, a few 
barsofan old waltz played on a street-or- 
gan, he had been fool enough to believe 
others, when already Ninon had well-nigh 
forgotten his existence, to remember him 

rhaps, later, in some idle bour, as a poor 
volish fellow who had lain down before 
ber and let her put her cruel little foot up- 
on his heart. 

But Ninon was by no means unconscious 
of her cousin's presence. 

She went on laughing and talking indeed 
because, while she was thus engaged, she 
feit a little less the urgent unceasing pain at 
her heart which the reproach she read in 
his haggard eyes awoke with her. 

It only, she was hurriedly thinking in 
the pauses of her conversation with Ernest 
Savage, she could have deadened that pain 
altogether ! 

If only she had the power of potting pale. 

ful thoughts away from her, of defying 
them, ot being happy in spite of what other 
@ thought of her! 
She ke Ernest Savage kneeling before 
her and king back his ambrosial locks 
until she saw Charles St. Leonards come 
in and make straight across the room from 
Lady Ingram to her side. 

If Miss Masserene liked to have a poet 
k al ae, fasts she oe still masse oe 
order ro y away ore every y; 
that she inight be free to smile upon an- 
other man. 

“Did I play well to-night?"'St. Leonards 
asked in a low voice as he bent his plain 
well-pred head over the girl’s extended 


“Iam hungry foraword from you. I 
awe to you only. Say that I played 
w ”. 


“You trightened mne!"’ answered Ninon 
looking up with beautiful parted li an 
the same airof half-started, balf-abeorbed 
attention as she had worn in the beautiful 


| rose 





theatre. 
“And you made me cry when you said | 
good-bye to Lady Blanche. I don't like to 


cry ion a theatre, Mr. St. Leonards, and’’— 
with a little air of bewildered protest—‘“no 
man bas ever frightened me before."’ 

“Are you sure that it was I who ftright- 
ened you ?’”’ murmured the actor. ‘Was it 
not rather Captain Daryl ?”’ 

Ninon was still looking up into his eyes, 
sitting with clasped hands, and regarding 
_ iike a child fasejnated by some stronger 
will. 

“There was no Captain Daryl there,” 
she said dreamily. Charies St. Leonards 
hent stlil lower over her exquisite dark 
head.° = 


saly yon sed, Lt" bepeewered in be 
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age was regarding his successor with 
scowls, 

Sir Robert, for his part, could stand it 
no longer; he started up and went abruptly 
outon tothe balcony, where he sat down 
on a yellow china tub under the awning, 
and stared at the opposite houses, feeling a 
poe 4 wretched and desperate little man Te. 

eed. 

It was a situation that aniused Ninon to 
the top of her bent. 

For afew moments, as she played her 
adorers One against the other, she was al- 
most happy—alinost. 

Dick was still there, leaning immovably 
against the foiding-door, and, though appar- 
ently listening with polite attention to the 
inusic, was, as she knew, watching her re- 
morseleasly through tue mazes of her triple 
flirtation. 

She must wd a last word to him, she was 
thinking, while Charles St. Leonards was 
pleading iu a whisper for one of the white 
roses she had worn all the evening—a word 
that would render it iinpossible for him to 
come back to-morrow, as Katherine had 
predicted he would do, but which would 
rid her at the saine time of that perpetual 
little ache that hung about her heart. 

It would never do t» take that pain down 
to Marybridge with her. 

Her life there was dreary enough already 
in all conscience ! 

And ever after she would take care to 
run no more risk of shooting robins, but 
would devote her skili to more legitimate 
gaine. 

Ifonly he would not stand apart, the 
girl thought restlessly, and look so white 
and set ! 

And, as she was thinking this, she yield- 
ed ut last to St. Leonards’ prayer, and let 
him take froin her hand the half-withered 
she held. 

As she did so, Dick started and caine tor- 
ward abruptly totake leave of Lady In- 
gram. 

It was too bad, Ninon considered, that he 
should angen so vexed, so upset, by that 
little bit of harimless nonsence which meant 
—oh, less than nothing! 

He must not go away believing her to be 
heartless. 

He must, he should smile at her once 
again before they said -bye. 

In another moment he was standing be- 
fore her and holding out his band. 

There was no reproach now in his un- 
happy young face, only a great deal of 
kindness and of strongly-repressed pain. 

The girl’s conscience smote her more 
sharply than ever as she looked at him. 

She spran uP from her chair and put her 
slender hand within his arin. 

‘We have not had our good-bye talk after 
all,” she said gently. “And now you are 
going away.” 

St. Leonards took the hint and went to 
Lady Ingram. 

“My dear boy,’’ Ninon began coaxingly, 
“do you know that your face is likea 
death's head at a feast? For Heaven's sake 
sinile and talk like everybody else. 

Bs. can't bear to see you looking so miser- 
able."’ 


“But you see I don’t pretend to be any- 
thing but miserable,’’ auswered Dick, with 
an attempt at cheerfulness. 

“You are going away to-inorrow. 
self too aim off soon. 
shall see you again ?”’ 

“IT thought you said it was to be good-bye 
for ever,”’ whispered Ninon, looking up 
with her sweet and fatal blue eyes. 

“And it will be, if I was wise,’’ re- 
sponded the young fellow, trying to sinile. 
“By that time you will be Lady Davenant, 
no doubt.” 

“Dick,”’ cried the girl with an hysterical 
laugh, “no calling of names, it you please, 
sir!”’ 


I my- 
Vho knows when I 


Why had she ever met this poor boy, she 


a timid hand. Seen 
Dick covered it with his large sunburnt 


in. 

“Yes,” he said ; “if you like to call it 80, 
dear. 

“A poor beggar like me ought to be grate- 
ful fot evett so much, and not allow him- 
self to ask forany more.” 

“Oh, please, please Dick, don't talk about 
being grateful. 

“Surely there need be no such word 
spoken between ustwo, who are almost 
like—like brother and sister !”” 

The sweet pitiful face was uplifted to 
his. 

The great dazzling blué eyes to which 
sonnets had already been written and 
songs sung were looking imploring into his 
own. 

Poor Dick could only.sigh again. 

“You will forget all this folly, won't 
rou?” 

. She went on, rushing headlong, in spite 
of herself, in spite even of previous] y-forin- 
ed resolutions, to her fate, 

“You will have sense, Dick, and forget 
me?"’ 

“Forget you!"’ the young man echoed 
with bitter sadness. 

“You know that you are not a woman to 
be forgotten, Ninon, by a man who has 
once loved you. 

“Did not you remind me yourself the 
other day of allthat old happy time we 
spent together, and now you ask me to for- 

et it—to forget the day I met you at the 
Tount, and our journey next day, and our 
walks in the quiet A vranches gardens while 
the band played and the limes rustled? So 
you think I can’t see the pretty old alleys 
now, and the bench where we sat that even- 
ing, when you told me the story of your 
life and let me hold your pretty hand, my 
dear ? 

“And then you tell me to forget !”’ 

“Yes, yes, forget itall!’’ 

Ninon broke in hurriedly, as pale as 
death. 

“Dick, be reasonable; tell me that you 
will be reasonable, that you forgive me for 
having made you care for me so much! In- 
deed, indeed I did not mean to do so. I 
only wanted to be a little good to you ; and 
now——" 

‘“‘And you have been very good to ime, 
dear,’’ the young inan eanswer loyally. 
He had somewhat recovered himself. “TI 
should be a brute to blaine you. I have 
nothing to forgive. You cannot help being 
the loveliest und sweetest girl I have ever 
known. 

“Ah, Ninon, you will make agreat match 
no doubt, one of these days, but no one 
will ever love you better than your poor 
stupid old Dick, at whom you have laughed 
a hundred times.”’ 

He put out his hand. 

“Let us say -bye now,” he added 
y oh ge “T shall go away by that other 
door. I cannot tace ajl those other men 

in.’’ 

The hand he held out trembled, though 
the r fellow smiled. 

Ninon saw it; and she could not help no- 
ticing how brown and rough it was, coin- 
pared with the soft hands of those other 
men. 

The girl felt nervously that she would 
have given worlds if his hands had not 
trembled,and it it had been white and pros- 
perous-looking like Sir Robert’s. 

1t would have been so much easier then to 
send him away. 

Oh, why was he so sad and so poor? 

Why could not every one be rich and 
happy? 

Why need there be any inflicting or bear- 
ing of pain in the world, so that onre’s en- 
joyment was being perpetually poisoned by 
| that intolerable undertone of remorse? 

All the evening, for the sake of a few idle 
compliments that half wearied her, she had 
been stabbing and paining that tender heart 
which was so cntirely hers—the thought 





was thinking, or why had he chosen to take 
so desperately to heart the little cousinly 
flirtation into which they had been led by 
circumstances ? 

He was poor, and had always felt himself 
at a disadvantage with the other inen who 
surrounded her, and she—she had felt 
sorr 
kin 
ble. 

Was it her fawit, after all, if he had been 
stupid enough, poor fellow, to think too 
much of a chance word or sjnile ? 

“How hot it is in here!" she cried iinpa- 
tiently, and coloring a little under her 
cousin’s sad steady gaze. “I wonder if it 
isany cooler in the conservatory? Let us 
go and try.” 

Before her assembled adorers Miss Masse- 
réne crossed the room with Dick Strong. 


Lady Ingram lifted ber eyebrows as 
tney parsed her, and was answered with a 
wilfal shrug of the shoulders from the 
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and make biim feel less uncomforta- 
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for him, and had meant just to be | 


wrung her own heart now. 

How was she to let him go and to he tor- 
mented by the thought of his ient face 
whenever the wind blew the chimney-pots 
or up in the trees at home, while he was on 
= » toh thinking of her, fretting for 
der? 

“Dick,” she said imploringly, raising the 
| sweet troubled face to his—“‘dear old Dick 
| say good-bye to ‘me now at once, lest I 

should not have the courage to let you go!” 

And then, ina moment more, she felt 
herself seized in his arins and heard him— 
all his good resolutions meluing before her 


glance—stainmering out some mad words 
of confession, of entreaty. 
Ninon shivered as she heard him. 


A girl does not come in contact with a 
man’s madness for the first time. unmoved, 
though she may bea born coquette and able 
= errs compliment and return it with a 


“Ob, Dick, don’t!” she aaid faintl 
ting ber two weak little hands mene yw 









grest shoulders end trying to draw beck 
- 
' But Dick Biron Ler close, — 


very iittle what becomes ofme, Ninon! 
Don't keep me in suspense. Send me away 
quickly it I am to go.” 

She looked up, 

Her eyes were fu . 

“You ought to go,” she said, with a trem. 
ulous smile—‘‘only——”’ 

“Only ?”” 

His arms were close about her, his ardent 
eyes looking into hers. 

“Only—I cannot send you away !”’ 

“Ninon—iny wife!”’ 

Dick would have pressed his lips to the 
sweet and coveted ones so near hisown,but 
a step was heard, and the newly- betrothed 
lovers started guiltily asunder. 

Sir Robert Davenant was coining towards 
them through the palm-leaves and colored 
lights ot the conservatory. 

‘‘Lady Ingram sent me,’’ he explained 
nervously. 

“She has something to say to—to your 
cousin betore he Y 

The little man looked almost as pale as 
poor Dick himself. 

Ninon shook hands with Dick. 

“Good-night,”’ she said, with a forced 
sinile, ‘and I suppose it is to be good-bye 
as well.’”’ 

“No, not good-bye,’ returned Dick, with 
praiseworthy coolness. 

“Of course I shail see you off to-inorrow.”’ 

And so, with a stiff nod to the Baronet, 
he went away, leaving bis promised wife 
alone with Sir Robert Davenant.”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


YIR ROBERT had made up his mind-to 
renew his pro 1 to Miss Masserene. 
He had tried, as he sat on the yellow- 
china tub under the awning, to persuade 
himself that it was all the better for him 
that Ninon was going away, that it she re- 
mained much longer he would undoubtedly 
inake a fool of himself. 

For, though even more in love with the 
goers beauty than he had been at Dinard, 
ne was decidealy less convinced of her de- 
sirability as a wife. 

What would his mother say to him if he 
should bring home that brilliant young 
coquette to be a daughter to her and the 
inistress of the stately old house where he 
was born ? 

How would Ninon ever endure the mon- 
otony of their country life for six months 
in the year, with hardly a man but a neigb- 
boring squire ortwo and the Vicar to talk 
to? 


She was in there now, talking to that con- 
ceited fool St Leonards. 

For his—Sir Robert's—part, he wondered 
what women could see in St. Leonards jo 
make such a fuss about, well-born as the 
actor undoubtedly was, or how they could 
ever believe a word the fellow said, when 
they knew it was his business to make love 
to order. 

Miss Masserene had hardly addressed a 
word to him, mused Sir Robert jealously, 
since they came back frou the theatre. 

But perhaps that was because he had 
sulked. 

He had not been able to help it when that 
long-haired donkey—this applied to poor 
Ernest Savage—insisted on sitting next to 
her and whispering in her ear, Instead of 
letting the girl eat her supper in peace. 

No, it was not because he had sulked. 

She did not care a fig for that! 

It was because she was a born flirt. 

A man would be a fool who should trust 
his bappiness in her hands. 

Sir bert told himself with determina- 
tion that he would think of her no longer, 
that be would not say one word to prevent 
her going back to Marybridge to-norrow 

But then a little burst of music stole 
through the ofen windows, and with it 
there arose within him asudden remem- 
brance of the sweet pale tace of the dazzling 
blue eyes, the magniticent black hair of the 
girl who had bewitched bim. 

The little Baronet started to his feet and 
stepped back into the drawing-room, to find 
Lady Ingrain alone with Caarles St. Leo- 
neds, who was playing and singing sera))s 
of Sullivan’s new opera to ber. Ninon bad 
disappeared. 





i¢ until it shoul 
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“Sir Robert,” said Lady Ingram at once, 
| “will you go and ask Dick, my cousin to 
| come to me fora moment? He is in the con- 
servatory with Ninon.”’ 
Sir Robert obeyed with feverish alacrity, 
and, as has been told, ee among the 
| palinsandthe sleeping flowers at the very 
moment when Ninon had sealed her fate 
| and engaged herself to her cousin. 
The girl felt strung up, excited, 
| done. 
| The feeling was strong upon her that she 
had taken the maddest step that it was pos- 
sible for her to take; but—her old excuse— 
ahe could not help it. 
The thing was done. 
It was beyond recall. 
And. the. best thin 


over- 


she could do was to 
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She turned her ecmstng gale Sive to hor 
new wooer, and greeted as she had 
greeted Dick, with a smile, an¢ a flower in 
er ou band. 

“Have you to make it up and 


come 
promise to be a good boy inthe future?” 
one asked with her bright :melancholy 
sunile, 
“Do you think it is t of you to bother 
rose friends for a yal evecloe like that? 


had no idea, Sir Robert, that you had such 
4 dreadfully bad temper?” 4 . 


Sir Robert took the flower und the hand 
that held it. 

Ninon tried to draw her feverish little 
fingers away ; but he cl them tightly, 
alarmed at Own audacity. 

“I only gave you the flower,” said the 
girl, Foo ey 

Sir Robert colored up to the roots of his 
fair hair. 

‘Will you give me the hand too?” he 
stammered yw, 

Ninon shook her head demurely. 

“You have two of your own,’ 
swered. 

“Don’t be greedy.”’ 

“No—hang it all,don’t laugh at a fellow!” 

leaded the little man earnestly. “Miss 
Masserene, I am serious; I never was more 
serious in the whole course of my life. I— 
1 love you. You have known that ever 
since that night in Dinard, when you 
would not answer me. I—I adore you! 
For Heaven’s sake, tell me that you will be 
my wife 1” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


In a Moment. 


she an- 








BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 





TANDING by the window, with a 

thoughtful look in her dark blue ey 

and a wistfulness about her little 
mouth, Isabel Jeffrey was indulging in one 
of the retrospective memories she did not 
very often give way to, 

But to-morrow was New Year’s Day, and 
in the old ti:nes that seemed so far back, it 
had been the gayest happiest day of ali the 

ear for ber, when the elegant parlors in 

er father’s mansion on Madison Avenue 
had been decorated with flowers, and the 
windows darkened, and the had been 
lighted-in pink and silver globes,and every 
luxury and delicacy been served on the 
New Year’stable by the waiters in the 
Jeffre very 

And Isabel queened it over all—young, 
fair, rich, happy, hopeful. 

Five years passed, and now she was a 
woinan ot twenty-three, whose best dress 
was a cashmere, whose home wasin three 
rooms, whose father had been dead over 
since the terrible break-up in his financial 
affairs, and whose friends, whose name had 
been legion, were scattered she never knew 
where. 

It had been pretty much the same oid 
story. 

Isabel had had to face the world, and she 
had done it bravely. 

She had been fortunate enough to obtain 
a position in a store, and on her hardly- 
earned salary of six dollars a week, she 
managed to make a fairly comfortable 
home for herself, her delicate little lady- 
mother, and her ten years-old-sister. 

Of course it was hard—awfully hard—to 
stand it; but people have to endure just 
such things, and the more brave and cheer- 
ful and philosophic they can be, the easier 
it is tor thein; although beyond the pbhilo- 
sophy that Isabel Jeffrey brought to beur, 
was her religion, her sweet patient trusting 
that helped her so much, that kept her 
very gentle and uncomplaining all these 
dark days, when, more keenly than loss of 
property, or home, or friends, was the ever 
constant nemory of Jack Mervine’s hand- 
soine face, and bold blue eyes, and charin- 
ing voice, and caressing manner. 

Phey had never been lovers, that is, en- 
gaged lovers, nor had Jack ever said inuch 
of anything special to her. 

All the saine though Isabel had been very 
sure of hiin. 

So sure that she was perfectly content to 
wait just as long as fate ordained. 

And then, = at the time when he 
should have been staunch and true, if his 
love were worth anything, so Isabel rea- 
soned, just as bitterly, he had ne with 
the crowd that had deserted the Jeffreys in 
their reverses. 

And in five years Isabel bad never seen 
him or heard his name spoken. 

Poor littie soul! 

The big tears would start to her lovely 
wistfuleyes as she stood there between 
lights that New Year's Eve, that might 
have been so different. 

For perhaps half an hour she stood there 
looking down int» the brilliantly lighted 
street below, with its throngs of peuple 
hurrying sae the stinging cold, the 
solemn moonlight shining high, and pure 
and holy above all. 


“If only Jackhadnot gone with the 
rest ! 

“Oh, if only he had stared and loved 
me !”’ 


That was the burden of her thought, just 
as heavy that night, five years from the 
time sin had his handsome 
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:wonat 
Well, I think not—certainiy not 

She had cared for him from the very first 
and she would care for him to the very 
latest throb «f her loyal heart, choosing— 


nay, perforce, having to suffer her loss of 


— rather than enjoy another man’s 
ove. 
Directly, with a little sigh, she dashed the 


big slow-d ng tears off her lashes; and 
obeyed Bearle's cheorfat suuunons to sup 


ei » , 


and went slowly out to the neat 
felomment or A 
ali of buttered toast and cold thia- 


Then she returned to the store, whe: 
after hours, Dell Amber took her coufiden: 
tially aside and imparted a delicious bit of 
information and an invitation. 

“Grandma Amber, up in Jersey you 
know, Isabel, has sent ine the loveliest’ in- 
vitation to spend New Year’s Day with her 
at the farm, and she wants me to bring 


Siar with me. 
‘You’ won't you, Isabel ? 
me . eh you, : 

“You’ oy it ever so much if like 
sleigh-riding and want tarkey, and 
mincepies, and cider, and walnuts, and a 
everything old-fashioned end stenuied 

old- and coun . 
You will go with me, won't rr 


‘ an ea little thrill of delight crept 
Oh, what a blessed, blessed rest a day in 
the country would be, where, if anywhere 
in all the wide world, she could banish the 
memories that every New Year’s Day per- 
sistently ay iy 

“I really belive I will accept your charm- 
ing invitation, Dell. 

“Yes, I will go, and thank you a thous- 
and times, only I never can rey you.” 

ng 


Dell gaveher hand a lov little 
squeeze. 

“You areadarling! . 

“Grandpa isto meet the seven-thirty 


train with the big sl¢igh, and we’ll have a 
five-mile ride to in with. 

“Oh, we'll enjoy ourselves immensely, 
Isahel ! . 

“And don't you ever say another word 
about paying anybody back. 

“It’s an honor you pay me, Isabel.”’ 

* a » * * * 


New Year’s Day, clear and sparkling, 
and frosty and exhilarant, and the Amber 
farmhouse, warm, and sunshiny, and low- 
ceiled, and odorous with the plentiful > 

_e progressing for the marvellous 
nner. 

And grandma Amber, portly, happy, 
merry asvagirl,a big apron tied around 
her cointortal le waist and her spectacles on 
the top of her thick Brey hair, the very 
ideal of the hostess ; while grandpa Amber 
hale, hearty, and jolly, was like a grown 
up boy, all that lovely day, when Deil and 
Isabel thoroughly enjoyed every single 
moment. 

As,Isabel had thought, three was almost 
absolute surcease froin stinging mes:ory, 
anid the delightful noveities all around 
her, and only at rare intervals did she find 
herself allowing thoughts of the one above 
all others to creep in. 

“Tt has been a grand, good day, so far,’’ 
Dell declared witha happy sigh, at three 
o’clock of the bright, cold afternoon ; “but 
the best is to come yet. 

“What do you think, Mademoinselle 
Isabel ? 

“The big folks over at the big house— 
otherwise the St. Clements, of the Hollies 
—have invited you and me over to dinner, 


and to assist the young ladies in receiv- 
ing. 

“Imagine us. 

“Twoot Macy's sales-ladies receiving 


New Year calls. 

“T don’t know what to do. 

“Do you ?” 

A cruel little pang smote Isabel, but she 
repressed all sign of it 

“Wecan be as agreeable as we know 
how; I imagine that is the secret of all true 

“Do you really want to 

“Do i really want to go 

“Mr. St. Clements driving over to ask us, 
with ‘Miss St. Clements’ and Miss Mabel’s 


was Jack Mervine—handsome, t as 
gver, and the fra perwon ie saw was Teabel 


For one little awful sccond she — 
she should taint or becanse of 
sensation that med her. 

He saw she inclined her head coldly as a 
duchess might have done. 

But hor ropeliies icy, did 

tone, as 
e+ “pa heparan 

ra. ements, w 
reall tea the other gentlemen, 
rar te iss St. Clements, he went straight up 

“Isabel » where have you been ?"’ 

“If had wanted very mach to know, 


you + have learned where.” 
Her eyes met his—baughty, steady—his 
h emotion. 


momentarily ons w 
“I swear to you I could not find you. 
“T thank Heaven I have found you. 
“Isabel,"’ and he dropped his for- 
ward, and his voice lowered to a quick 


ate whisper, “will you be my 
wife? 
uick! before 1 lose you again, my 
darling.’’ 


And all the warm color left her face for 
one brief instant, as she looked in his eyes 
—the man she loved. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said. 

And witha ee oe almost beyond iima- 
gination, he linked her arm in his,and turn- 
ed towards them. 

It all had happened in a moment. 

“Friends,this is iy betrothed bride, Miss 
Isabel Jeffrey. 

“Will you not wish us a Happy New 
Year.” 

And then explanations were briefly made. 

* ” a” a * om 


“Tt has been a day of days,’’ Isabel said 
between smiles and tears, as she told it all 
to her mother, in their little quiet home, 
that blessed New Year's night. 

“We are to be married at once, mamma, 

use Jack insists on it—next week, 
mamma, 

“And once more Di will have your car- 
riage to ride in, and your laces and dia 
monds to wear. 

“But if he had been a beggar, shovellin 
off the snow for his dinner, and had ask 
me to be his wife, I should have said Yes 
all the same. 

“Ob, mamma, mamma, I am so happy.’’ 

— a 2 eC 


ABOUT THE TIME. 





HRISTMAS DAY, 1882, is on Monday. 
The following propheoy of what a Mon- 
day Christinas brings istakeu from the 

Harleian MSS. in the British Museum; 


‘*If Christmas day on Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll see, 
And full of winds, both loud and shrill; 
But iu summer, truth to tell, 
High winds shall there be, and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long; 
While battles they shall multiply, 
They that be born that day, I ween, 
They shall be strong, each one and keen; 
He shall be found that stealeth aught; 
Though thou be sick, thou diest not.’’ 


In the year 1652,the Members ol the Eng- 
lish House of Conunons held a serious de- 
bate on the proposed abolition of Christinas 
Day: 

Phe House spent much time this day 
(Deceinber 2, 1652,) about the business of 
the navy for settling the affairs at sea, and 
before they rose were presented with a ter- 
rible remonstrance against Christinas Day, 
founded upon Divine Scriptures, in conse- 
quence of which Parliainent spent much 
valuable time in consultation about the 
abolition of Christmas Day, orders to 
that effect,and reso! ved to sit on the follow- 
ing day, which was commonly called 
Christinas Day."’ 

We who so much enjoy our “Merry 





entertainment. 
‘But our dresses, Dell. 
g° 9"? 
“Well, I should say so. 
“It’s just too lovely for anything. 
compliinents’ ”’ 
“But dear—our dresses—”’ began Isabel, | 


looking deprecatingly at her well-worn | 
black cashinere. 
“They won’texpect us to be dressed 


stylishly or expensively. 

“A bit of bright ribbon and lace—the rib- 
bon oft our hats, Isabel, and I know where 
grandina has some lace.” 

But Isabel was hard to be persuaded. 

“[ would so much rather stay here and 
talk to grandma, while you go to the 
Hollies, Dell. 

“Let grandpa drive you over, dear. I 
won't mind your going in the least.” 

But Dell was obstinate. 

Unless Isabel went she would not go,and 
when Isabel saw the disappointment Dell 
would not express, she relented, witha 
desperate little curb on herown inclination 
and consented ; nor did she permit Dell 
to gain the slightest idea of the cruel stab it | 
was tw herto go to the splendid house, 
where everything reminded her so pain- | 
fully of the very thing she had come away 
out bere to escape. 

Mrs. St. Cleinents was the very imperso- 
nation of refined womanliiness and erect | 
graciousness, and she instantly recognized | 
the nobility of Isabel Jeffrey, as she saw 
her pure sweet tace—ber grave, sad, yet in- 











terested attention ; her quiet reserve and 
ease of manner, while the young ladies 
were friendly and social, a6 OI the rea 
aristocrat ca 

“Our friends are neariy ai conse 


the city,’’ Mabel explained,when they were 
all seated in the parlor. 
“A few of them have been and gone, but 


the majority of those we expect are yet to | 


oome. 
“And the first arrival, grandma,” she 
added, with a little laugh, as a sleigh-load 
of gentle:nen dashed up to the door. 
And the very first one jo enter the 


t 
toom, | “I'd rather w 


Christinas,’’ feel glad that the “orders to 
that effect’ are not enforced in our own 
time. 
The Cromwellian Parliament should also 
have nade a law for the abolition of ee. 
udding, a8 that is one of the remains of 
peathen cereinonies, being opmany of- 
fered as a cake composed of the pro- 
ductions of the earth—tke suet, milk and 
eggs representing the animal products, salt 
the mineral, and the other ingredients the 
vegetable. 
t was on Christinas Day, 1066, that Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was crowned in West- 


‘iniuster Abbey; and on Christmas Day, 


800, Charlemagne was crowned at Romine. 

The word “nase” is of Saxon origin, and 
means ‘a festival.” 

The meaning of Christmas is “the festi- 
val, or teast of Christ ;"’ “Noel,” the French 
name of Christinas, ineans ‘good news.” 

The proverbiat vo ey that “Christmas 
cones but once a year,’ has been enlarged 
on as follows by a modern poet: 


**‘Christmas comes but once a year— 
That plea’s suppused to be a softener, 


But since it custs one precious dear, 
One's precious glad it don't come oftener.'* 
SUE cnt A ad 


THe SORROWFUL TREE.—a peculiar tree, 
nained the *“‘Sorrowtul,’’ grows upon the 


island of Goa, near Boinbay It flourishes 
niv at night. The flowers, which havea 
fragrant odor, appear soon after sunset ti 
vear round, and ciose up or fail T as t 
sun rises. 


- ——_-- OE - 
Tue deacon'sson wastelling the minister 
| about the bees stinging his papa, and the 


minister inquired: “Stung your papa, did 
2 Well, what did your papa say?” 
p this way.a moment,” said the 


rit to you.” 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tux Wine BotTie.—Thack wrote 
solid trath in the remark, “The Tatimiaey 
begotten over the wine bottle bas no heart.” 

QUEER QuERIgs.—The following queries 


have not been nded by the 
School of Philogophy “Why do not cows 
sit down to rest the same as ? Why 
does a dog turn around a few times before 
he lies down? Why does a cow get up from 
the wones nind-end first, and a horse fore- 
end first? Why does «a squirrel come down 
head first, and a cat tail tirst? 


What Tuey Got.—A foriner uls of 
Alberon, deterinining, at least ak. a 
ar nents, to n net 
his visitors, invited a lange pasty to Uinner. 
The card mentioned five y His 
Lordship found biineself at that 
hour by a ~~ genutieman. He, however 
sat down to dinner with him and partook 
of tue first course. About six his visitors 

to drop in; His mc my ga no 
apology; they seated themsel ve in awkward 
con looked at their watches,and took 
dinner. The still more part of the 
company arrived about seven,and instead of 
dinner were cow plimented with coffee. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. — The Catholic 
church excoinmunicates by bell, book and 
candle. The Popes have carried their au- 
thority to such excess as to excommunicate 
and depose sovereigns. G ry VII. was 
the first Pope who assuined this power. He 
excommunicated Henry IV. Emperor of 
Gerinany, in 1077, absolving his subjects 
from their allegiance; andon the Emperor's 
death, “his excotminunicated body” was 
five years above ground, no one daring to 
bury it. In England were many exocom- 
munications in Heury I1.’s reign; and 
King John was excomiunicated y Pope 
Innocent III. in 1208, when all aagee ay 
under an interdict for six years, 
zens of Dublin were excommunicated by 
Clement IV, in 1206. 


Tures THINGs.—Three things to love— 
courage, gentleness and affection. ree 
things to admire—intellect, dignity and 
gracefulness. Three things to hate—cruel- 
Ys arrogance and ingratitude. Three 
things to delight in—beauty, frankness and 
freedom. Three things to wish for—health 
friends and a contented s 
things to like—cordiality, 


rit. Three 
humor and 
cheerfulness, Three things to avoid—idie- 
ness, loquacity and — jesting. Three 
things to contend for—honor, country and 
triends. Three things to teach—t » in- 
dustry and contentment. Three things to 
—— temper, tongue and uct. 
hree things to cherish—virtue, wisdom 
and goodness. Three things to do—think, 
live, act. 

A Srranox DvuEL.—A duel was lately 
fought in Texas by Alexander Shott and 
John 8. Nott. Nott was shot, and Shott 
was nut. In this case it is better to be Shott 
than Nott. There was a rumor that Nott 
was not shot, and Shott avows that he shot 
Nott, which proves either that the shot Shott 
at Nott was not shot, or that Nott was shot 
notwithstanding. Circumstantial evidence 
is not always good. It may be made to ap- 
peer on trial that the shut Shott shot shot 

ott, or, as accidents with firearms are fre- 
quent, it may be ible that the shot Shott 
shot shot Shott himself, when the whole 
affair would resolve itself into its original 
elements, and Shott would be shot,and Nott 
would be not. We think, however, that 
the shot Shott shot shot not Shott, but Nott; 
anyway, it is hard to tell who was shot. 

THe Reinpeer.—In a new work -an 
Artic traveler describes a curious scene, 
encountered by him in Lapland, illustra- 
tive of the habits of the inost generally 
known of Arctic aniwals. On entering a 
forest he suddenly found himself in fae 
midst of a great nuinber of reindeer which 
were digging through the snow forthe moss 
of which they are so fond. All except the 
younger ones were working  lustily, 
evidently very hungry. They dug first 
with one fore-foot, then with the other, the 
holes gradually becoming larger and larger, 
and the bodies of the animals becoming 
more and more hidden. The snow was 
about four feet in depth, and some of the 
holes had been dug so far that nothing save 
their swaying tails could be seen of some of 
the reindeer. In every direction these busy 
creatures were to be seen toiling with the 
sole object of reaching the inoss covered by 
the snow, 

Tux OLp Story.—A certain young led 
possessing more than ordinar ecotn plies. 
ment for her class of life—being the daugh- 
ter of poor but respectable parents—on 








Y> | 


death of a wealthy relative, recently, be- 
came entitled to forty thousand dollars, 
When the glad tidings reached the ears of 
her neighbors, many warm adinirers flock- 
ed around the hitherto neglected beauty, 
and there was noend to the overture of 
love. Previous to the turn in fortune’s 
wheel, a young man of hutuble pretensions 
had been the young lady's only suitor, but 
the knowledge of her wealth at once placed 
a formidable barrier in his way, and he 
contented himself with being a silent wor- 
shipper at a distance. 
caine toa crisis, and 


in order to test the 


affection of her devotees, the young lady 
caused areportto be circulated that her 
supposed iortune was ré t ily a 
Sain, the mistake hav ugh 
a Sitmilarity Of name. rhe © had 
the effect of causing the visits of the lovers 


| to become less frequent, and finally ceased 

al her. The humble youth rejoiced in 

the change,and at once took the opportunity 
to console the inistress of his heart, who, to 
the surprise of all, rewarded his sincerity 
with her hand, and made him the sole mas- 
, ter of forty thousand dollars, ' 
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“JUST FOR A WOMAN." 


-— 


Just for a woman a dead boy lies 
Im the grass by the murmuring stream, 
And but for the stare in his sad blue eyes 
And the hole in his curls, It would seem 
He was lying there In a dream. 


The cowslips, kissing the cold, white face 
With diamond-dew, glisten and weep, 
And out from the dusky forest-place 
The timorous squirrels peep ; 
But the boy never stirs in his sleep. 


Oh, ask of the rivulet gurgling by 
How they met at the dawn of the day, 
Dark shadows against the eastern sky-- 
The shot, and the flash, and thy gray 
Smoke that circled and drifted away. 


The red, curving lips are half parted, as though 
The name that he loved lingered there— 

The name of a woman that leaped with fow 
Of the blood from his heart like a prayer, 
And died in a gasp_on the air. 


Just for a woman a dead boy lies 
On the grass ‘neath the stars’ cold light ; 
Bat, oh, could he see the laughter-lit eyes 
And the gem-covered bosom se bright 
Of the woman who dances to-night. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
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CHAPTER XLVI.—[contiNnvgp. ] 


HE reasons for my belief are twfold,”’ 
said Lord Ender Me 
“Firstly, the guide isa scoundrel, as 
he has proved by bringing us on the wron 
road and betrayed us wo his friends, with 
whom no doubt he’ll share the spoil.’ 

“T'll t the scoundrelism—as large 
amount of it as you please.”’ 

“Then, being a scoundrel,’’ resumed 
Lord Enderby, ‘and having sold us onoe 
for money—as I know assuredly was the 
casé—cannot you see that he would gladly 
do it a second time?”’ 

‘“*He might,if he had the chance,’’ return- 
ed Lord Soulis; but I cannot see who is 
likely to bribehim to his own ultimate 
loss. 

“I know no one at! Palermo 
right to thirst for our blood. 

“And, since there will be no ransom paid 
unless we are delivered upalive and sound, 
it appears only reasonable to suppose that, 
being valuable, we shall be taken good care 
ot; and the guide will hasten back with 
news of the money, and take, as is fair, a 
double share of the booty as his own por- 
tion.”’ 

Lord Enderby had finished bis cigar; he 
threw away the end, and, folding his arins, 
looked up at the narrow strip of intensely 
blue sky visible above their prison. 

‘Soulis,’’ he said presently, “you have 
all the logic on your side, and yet I foel and 
know that you are wrong. 

“You may escape ultimately on payment 
of ransom; butI have been seized and 
brought hither only to die.”’ 

Lord Soulistried to answer gaily and 
steadily ; but, in spite of his cou , there 
was a quiver in his fresh young voles as he 


spoke. 
“If they kill you, Enderby, I shall not 


“Where thou diest, there will I die, and 
there will I be buried. 

“I gave my word to Anne, and I keep it 
to the death. 

“I say this because I perceive you are 
anxious to recommence your old argument 
in favor of flight, and I don’t want you to 
waste time in that way.” 

Lord Ende: by put bis hand on the young 
man’s shoulder—put his arm, in fact, half 
round him, inthe nearest approach to an 
einbrace that one Englishman ever bestows 
op another. 

*‘1t’s hard lineson me, Soulis, to make 
me the cause of your death because of a 
proinise to your sister. 

“Anne would never have exacted such a 
romise, could she have foreseen it would 
ead you into such danger as this.’’ 

“I deny that the danger isso great as you 
imagine ; self-interest on the part of these 
ruffians is our safeguard. 

“We shall laugh at this episode in our 
lives next week.” 

The young fellow strove to speak cheer- 
fully ; but somehow he failed ; and, turning 
sudtonly he grasped Lord Enderby‘s 


who hasa 


hand , and h men remained silent a 
full minute. 
pea Ky not speaking out,"’ Soulis said 
nt . 
“It is r vo be frank. 


“If you have a reason in believing in 
my guide’s double treachery, let me Boar 
igs 

“IT have a reason for fearin 
be detained at Palermo, but ft 
will not believe.” 

“You spoke of his being bribed,” return- 


that he will 
is one you 


ed Lord Soulis; “but I can scarcely believe | 


that possible, because surely there is no one 
at Palermo who can be particulaely anxious 


to see us shot ! 
“Then, again, the fellow would lose by 
it, a8 no bribe would be likely to reach the 


amount be will get as his share of the ran- 
som.”’ 

“He night be, detained forcibly,” said 
Lord Enderby. 

His friend looked op with a quick gisnce 
of amazement, but did aot s m 

“There there may be some oneat Palermo 
ane pegese my death, thongh not yours, 

“1 beve heard and read,” returned Soulis 


| society, and 















“I exonerate the Duke, Soulia, from all 


complicity in this plot. 
“I do not believe he would lend himself 


to it; 

“In fact, I am firinly of the opinion that 
he is even unaware we are in 
Sictiy." 

“Then who is your enemy ?’’ asked Sou- 
lis, with astonishment. 

“When we were suddealy surrounded 
and seized, did you observe a a 
horseback, at a distance, eviden v 
a sc 4 : y giving 

“He wore agreer patch over his eye, and 

part of his face was conceaied by 
handkerchief.” 
Ah ee ee — 
ell, I saw men n yesterday, 
and he is Delgodo.”’ r 

Lord Soulis threw down his , anda 
wens paleness gathered on his young 
ace. 


“That scamp, was it?’’ he said. 

“Then * believe your assertion, 
derby. 

‘Your ..fe is threatened,and it is you who 
must try to escape. 

“TI never saw such a demoniacal expres- 
sion of hate come over any human face as I 
saw over Delgado’s one night as he looked 
at you, when you were watching Mademoi- 
selle di Valdivia's departure trom the thea- 
tre. 

“Yes, I can helieve in any diabolical plot 
of that nan’s against your life. 

“Enderby, you must escape !’’ 

“It would be impossible, Soulis; but you 
can escape, and by so doing you might give 
me # chance for life.” 

“How ?"’ asked Soulis,in a despairing 
voice. 

“Itseems to methat I should only be 
leaving you like a coward toa ghastly 
fate."’ 

‘You can do me no good by dying with 
me, my dear Soulis, but by randteg away 
you would gain a chance of saving me. 

“You could get with all speed to Palermo 
and procure the ransoin—in gold—and brin 
it to the spot indicated by the brigan 
obief. 

‘The sight of the inoney would be suffi- 
cient to saVe iny lite. 

“The brigands would got lose it, and 
oblige Delgado then by shooting me.”’ 

‘There's reason in your words,” returned 
Lord Soulis thoughttully. 

“I'll sound the commander of these 
greany scoundrels as soon as he returns 

roin his dinner.”’ 

One of the “scoundrels” was now loun 
ing towards them from the entry, and bot 
men jumped up from their reclining atti- 
tude as he approached them. 

“Don't let me diaturb the signori,’’ he 
said, with great politeness, 

“T have rought theina newspaper which 
I got down yonder'’— pointing vaguely 
over the peaks—‘‘where I bought some 
fowls tor the honorable gentleman's din- 
ner.” 

‘‘Much obliged,’’ returned Lord Soutis, 
with immense politeness. 

‘‘Is there any news of the messenger ?"’ 

“The messenger still tarries; but doubt- 
less the evening will bring him. 

“Do the honorable entleiman desire now 
to be served with their dinner ?”’ 

‘*Most assuredly yes,’’ suid Lord Soulis, 
punctiliously returning the bow with which 
the rian departed. 

“It is a comfort they don’t starve us,’”’ he 
observed, turning to his friend; but a 
strange look on Lord Enderby's face ar- 
r his words. 

‘*What is it ?’’ he asked eagerly. 

For answer Lord Enderby handed hin 
the paper, placing his finger on a certain 
paragraph. 

It announced the death of Lady Brent- 
wyche, and added a regret that her friends 
were absent froin Naples, two being still in 
the hands of the brigands, und the others 
having de for Palerino in the hope of 


assistin 
“Sou Ye ought to be with your sis- 
rd Enderby ; “she must be in 
great distress, 

“Here is another urgent reason why you 
should do your utmost to escape.” 

‘Was she in the habit of taking sleeping- 
ing potions ?”’ asked Lord Soulis, ignoring 
the other's remark. 

“I think 89; butI fear in this instance 
the dose was doubled pur ly, or there 
Me some deadly ingredient mixed with 
t.°” . 

“How can you imagine anything so 
ghastly ? 

“What inotive could any one have for | 
such a crime ?’’ 

“The motive might be vengeance,"’ suid , 
Lord Enderby, his face every instant tak- 
ing graver and sadder lines. 

“She is dead; therefore I cannot injure 
her now by telling you the truth. 

“She was a secret agent of the Russian 
police, while by the Nihilists she was 
supposed to be a faithtul member of their 
was greatly trusted by 


En- 


them. 
“If they have discovered ber treachery, it 

is they who have killed her.”’ 
“Then I hope they’li all 


| said Soulis emphatically. 


‘*They are a worse sét of scoundrels than 
these open robbers who have got us in their 


“They at least don’t work with dynamite 
nba and murders.” 
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| returned his friend, in a vexed 


De hanged !’’ | 










“lama FS ae to in red-costs and 
car Yee nln aa 
or arf do A gare dm their mine is 


ready. 
“T’ speak who have been underground 


and know how they work. 
“If red-coats lice arin among them, 
where is r secu » se 


“Well, if our cannons and rifles are tarn- 
ed against us, there is still honest manhood 
left in the world to break through the chaos 


and uer it.”” 

« rea, but we cannot reckon the cost,’’ 
said Lord Endervy. 

At this juncture the dinner arrived, and 
in spite of danger and anxiety, it was eaten 
with a considerable amount of appetite, and 
with many-a cheerful attempt on the part of 
the younger prisoner to answer the jests of 
their captors, who stood around therm as if 
their meal was a kind of exhibition got 
through with for their ainusement. 

The Italian Soulis spoke caused a good 
deal of laughter to these Sicilians, while 
their dialect was sometimes incomprehensi- 
ble to him. 

“Who would believe,’’ said Soulis, “that 
these inerr -tempered ruffians have 
made up their minds to kill us ? 

“One of the rascals is positively a domes- 
tic character; he has a wife,and a bab 
swatked round and round so stiffly an 
tight that I verily believe it could stand up 
onend likeadrum. - 

“When I first saw it, I took it for a little 
ust come to life after 
a pretty long sleep of a few thousand of 


¥‘ When the chief or captain returned, Sou- 
lissounded him with a hinted promise 
of a handsome bribe if he or Enderby was 
allowed to go to Palermo for the ran- 
som. 

The inan replied sullenly that a second 
suggestion of that sort would be answered 
by a bullet. 

He could trust the messenger, and, if he 
did not bring faithful assurances of the pay- 
nent of the ransoin demanded, then no one 
would, and he and his friend had better 
em for the worst. 

He was a nan who always kept his word, 
and he intended to have their imoney or 
their lives. 

Ifthe ransom was not forthcoming, he 
would send them piecemeal to their rela- 
tives, in order that they might understand 
what an honorable gentleman a brigand 
was, 

As for an attempt to escape and fetch sol- 
diers, it would be met with instant deatb. 

Soulis related the pith of this speech to 
his fellow prisoner, with the remark 
that now at least he would not be bullied 
any more with urgent entreaties to pack his 


carpet-bag and depart by the antelope ex- 


ress, 

ut It was a feeble attempt at a jest; it wasa 
proof that the young fellow’s heart was be- 
Oaeing fail him. 

The day declined, the sun left the gorge, 
there were no shadows within its gloom ; 
but a pale clear !ight nade everything visi- 
bleas the strongest sunlight might have 
done. 

And, as the two friends paced up and 
down,each saw the other’s face take a paler, 
graver hue. 

The day was over,and no tidings had 
come froin Palermo, no messenger had re- 
turned with promise of ransom. 

Lord Soulis threw bimself down and once 
more seized the newspaper. 

“Considering our position,’’ he said in a 
moment, “the authorities ought not to per- 
mit threats against this band of brigands to 
be — 

“What do you say, Enderby? 

“If there any chance of a rescue through 
a military detachment ?” 

‘How would they find us? 

“The road to this detile is a secret known 
only to these inen. 

‘“‘Wewere ied here blindfold that we 
might never never recognize it again. 

‘‘Moreover,the news of a party of soldiers 
being sens out would be brought to them at 
once by their scouts, and we should then be 
killed either without mercy or be hurried 
off to soine still more secret hauut of theirs 
in the mountains.” 


“hen I begin to think ours a hopeless 
case,"’ returned the young man, throwing 
down the paper dejectedly. 

“See here, Soulis; you must not think 
that with regard to rself. 

“You were sei simply because you 
happened to be with me. 

“As soon a8 1 am dead, you will be re- 
leased.”* 

“That is nota cheerful way of putting it,”’ 
tone. 

“Here, sit down and have a sinoke, and | 
let us discuss the bearings of the situation 
onee tnore. 


“—— 





“Firstly, you assert this is a secret s0- | 
ciety move, and these unsavory robbers are | 
only the instruments of your old friends 
the Nihilists. 

“Now what reason have you for suppos- 
ing such a wild an i 

“J will tell you, if you will listen toa | 
long story. 

“| am all ears,” answered his friend; 
‘and I wish I was all wings too.” 

Po pean iy yes apna 
teen,1 went to etersburg to join an un-. 

jo+my mother's brother—a merchant 





ly T:hed no 


sparentl. chance then of 
‘ Pp WOR Bas 
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b what a succession of 


on in a quiet tone. peeecey Sent 
T made the ac 


“While at St. Pete 
quaintance of a e. 

“He was a Nibilist—a fact which aid not 
pet peng being a generous, noble- 

young fellow. , 

“He was dear to ine as a brother. 

“One night he was seized and carried 
prison ; no one knew where he was. 

“J gould only guess that he had been ar- 


“At iength, after a few days's suspense, J 
got a message from him, entreating me to 
come to him. 
Per found bi by a 

“I found bim dying. 

“Even at this distance of time I cannot 
tell how he died or how he looked. 

“T was sick with horror. 

‘He told me that his life and liberty had 
been offered him on condition of his betray- 
ing his friends. 

“He refused. 

“Then, in the hope of obtaining informa- 
tion or names of ple sus to be Ni- 
hilists ; they tried torture ; and he died. 

s his history; it made me a Ni- 


“And yet it was not altagenet his doing ; 
another person had some hand in. it. 

“Lodging in the same house with ine and 
with him wasa young and very beautiful 
English girl—a governess out of a situa. 
tion. 

“She was frightfully poor, and there was 
asortof defiant desperation about her, as 
if she had looked life in the face and seen 
its worst, which struck us both as remark- 
able. 

‘“*The Pole had loved her,and met with no 
return ; yet she was passionately moved at 
his death. 

“Her tears and her persuasions turned 
the scale in my mind. 

“I listened to her entreaties and joined 
the Nihilists.” 

“If she had been old and ugly,she would 
have had no power to influence you to do 
such a mad thing,” observed Lord Sonlis, 
with interest on! y half awakened. 

“Perbaps not,” resumed Lord Enderby. 

“At all events, I did it, and repented of 


‘As I gradually became ipitiated into 
their doctrines, I perceived that an English 
mind could scarcely run in the same groove 


with theirs.” 

“No; I should say decidedly not,’’ ob- 
served Lord Soulis ryly. 

“Yetthey are not all sinners,’’ said Lord 
Enderby; “they have,in fact, a tremendous 
right on their side theoretically, but practi- 


Saae 

“They are explosive,” interposed his 
{Te pardon, Enderby ; I 

ry on, Enderby; I see you are 
half a Nibilist still. 

“Go on; I am getting interested.”’ 

“There is not much more to tell. 

“A task fell to me which I flatly refused 
to fulfil. 

“This led to a final rupture, and I leit 
then with a very outspoken s , in 
which I said I would never betray a Nil 11- 
ist, and never help one.” 

“And you kept your word in that latter 
clause woen the Duke appealed to you un- 
der the name of Rene,” 

“Just so,’’ resumed Lord Enderby, in a 
sad tone. 

‘The other clause was not believed. 

*“‘] was condemned to death as a traitor 
and a spy-8 fact which bas been kept con- 
stantly before ny eyes ever since by a shoal 
of threatening letters.”’ 

“It does not sound real,’’ said Lord 
Soulis, 

**It is too romantic.” 

“It is nevertheless as real and trus as 
these brigands.” 

“Who have no more right to exist than 
the anachronisin, or the Nihilists, or the 
Fenians,’ said Soulis, 

“They are as inuch a part of the century 
as steain and electricity. 

“This age, which has been called prosaic, 
is, in fact, full of mysteries, wonders, ro- 
mance, miracles, and crime. 

“I will finish my story quickly, Soulis. 

“Before the sentence of which I have 
a was conveyed to me, I fell 11] with 

ever. 


“I was nursed through it kindly by the 
English governess. . 

“But at one time I was thought to be dy- 
ing, and it was then that she made a confes- 
sion to ine. 

‘To save her life, for she had peen seized 
the same night as my friend had, she had 
taken upon herselt the office of spy and in- 
former,and she had betrayed secrets known 
only to herself and ine, and a few others, 
staunch Nihilists. 

“For this betrayal, the Committee tried 
and condetnned ine. 

“Well, you perceive my position ? 

“I could defend myself only at the cost of 
her life. 

“She had told me her secret when she 

magnied me to be Jying. 

“Tf could not take advantage of it. 

“I have never done so. 

“She soon took a new situation with s 
widower, a Russian noble; she married 
him, and when he died, she married your 


[ 


and our interview were 


it 


| uncle, Lord Brentwyche.”’ 


“T guessed so much,” said Lord Soulis, 
quietly. 

“And if, as you imagine, ber death was 
nots natural one ?’’ 

“Then I shonid ascribe it to an act of ven- 
gocnee, or justice,as the Nihilist would call 

; and I have been wondering in that case 
how it penld affect our position here.” 
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“And then, if we are let live long, we 


shall be set iree. 
“I recollection 
does not give me cheer- 


pete 
thoughts. 

‘His expression as he glared at you that 
night was deadly. nae ho 

“T am sure, now conversa- 
tion I Posner ome referred to ‘some plot 
against you. 

rs doultt it did,” observed Lord En- 
derby. 

“So you see, Soulis, [fam caught in 
snare which he has cctuial laid for me; 
but, if he succeeds, you will defend Grace 
“Atif” Lord Sol 

“ my as bis 
young face flushed sapere 

“TI promise you she never fall into 
his hands. 4 P 

“Anne will help her. 

— ~~ ‘aeen eee old fellow ; 

ou have lived a many years si 
That villainous Com mittee coolly Soudemned 
you to death; I don’t see why you should 
not live on.” 

Lord Enderby colored slightly as he 
anawered : 

“I have reason to think I have owed my 


life to Lady. Brentwyche's page = & 
“She was more weak than a ed; she 
I had 


would have been horrified 
perished through her.”’ 

“And she loved Anne,” said Lord Soulis, 
“and would not easily have borne to see 
her grieved. 

“Atsuch a time we can speak truth to 
each other. 

“Anne has known you #0 many years 
that it would be strange if you were nothing 
to her.”’ 

‘‘Let us try if there is any sleep to be had 
on our primitive bed of heather,” said Lord 
Enderby. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
fY\HE days passed on wearily, and each 
brought its fever of expectation, its chill 

of disappointment. 

No more newspapers were brought to 
the prisoners, no news from the outer 
world; no letter or m from friend 
or relative touched their loneliness with a 
ray of hopo. 

The blank silence added an inexpressible 
weight of gloom to the drear anxiety and 
terror of the time. 

The younger man’s spirits flagged ; his 
happy boyish nature abhorred the thought 
of death, he shrank from it with loathing ; 
and, though he still talked gaily, this was 
evidently only in feverishness of mind or 
by a forced effort of the will. 

Often he caught his friend’s eyes fixed on 
himin a gaze of infinice sorrow ; it was at 
such time that he strove his utmost to ap- 
pear careless and cheertul. 

As each day , bringing less and 
less hope of the ransom, the brigands grew 
sullen, morose, and silent. 

The courtesy with which they had at first 
treated their prisoners gave way to rough- 
ness and threats. 

On the fifth day these menaces grew dan- 
gerous, 

“A hand or a foot sent down to Palermo 
might awaken your friend to the necessity 
ot paying the ransom,’’ observed the chief 
sardonically to Lord Enderby. 

“It you had taken my advice,” he an- 
swered, “and allowed tiny friend to goto 
Palermo, you would have received the sum 
you demand long — 

Though he spoke this sentence in very 
laine Italian, the ruffian understood it per- 
fectly; and an eager look sprang into his 
greedy eyes. F 

He questioned and cross-questioned him 
on the chunces of the mone — 
cured through the liberation of Lord Soulis; 


and at length appeared to believe that it 
would be for hisown interest to set him 
free. 


“The messenger has been detained by 
soine oné who wishes to cheat vou of the 
money,” said Lord Enderby, ‘‘but no one 
will care detain my friend. : 

‘He willreturn with the ransoin with all 
possible speed.” 

“Well, I will think of it. 

“T will let you know to-morrow. 

“But at the present every nan I have 
ventured to send to the city has come back 
with the news that the ransum will not be 
paid ; and all around us are rumors that de- 
tachments of soldiery are out scouring the 
mountains. 


“If they draw very near us, I warn you 
that the first bullet fired will bein your 
breast.”’ 


The robber said this with slow delibera- 
tion, and then bernes f his heel, but caine 
back half « step to add: 4 

“And our Ceighbor, the Duke di Val- 
divia, has been out carefully searching for 

ou. 

: “But he will not frighten our brave men; 
he will only hasten your death.’ 

Lord Enderby heard this with a bound of 





the heart that sent his blood coursing | 
through his frame in a glow of hope. 

He bad thought continually ot Grace; he | 
had wondered much whether she had seen 
@ paper, and read the account of bis and his 
friend's capture. 

He had dwelt upon her grief and terror; | 
but he had never thought it possible she | 


could make any effort to save bim. 
Now he was sure it was at her prayer that 
he Duke was acting on his behalf;-and the 
star of hope withi was raised by th 
certainty that he would not do this uniess 


Ladv Brentwyche’s death had cleared his 
mind of old ideas, and, if his, then those of | 
others also; and nist likely, if -he| 
were once set tree trom the present danger, | 
his path henceforth would be a safe one. 

For years he had borne bravely t live 


' a hidden 
| waters to the din. 


The"hope set a sunshine on his face which 
8u 
re Lord Soulis as he approached 


“What have you heard?’ he cried 


“Not without the ransom,” returned his 
friend gloomily. 2 

“Those fellows will never let vs go with- 
out the money they thirst for. 

“They care nothing for the Duke or Del- 

0 either ; they will have their ducats or 

eir pound ot flesh. 

“Enderby, I ain giving iu. 

“Town it. ~ 

“A Scotchinan ought to outlast an Eng- 
lishman: but somehow I aim not keeping 
up with as much Lay weap aged and | ain 
beginning to think that we are in a bad 
case. 


“I am turning over to your opinion. 

“That snaky Peruvian is detaining our 
messenger until the six days’ grace is 
over.”’ 

“I believe he has received counter-orders 
by this time; therefore, if he is doing so, it 
is ata og to himself.’’ 

“Ah, well, 1 won’t contradict you !’’ said 
Soulis. 

‘*You are still a little mad when you touch 
on Nihilisin. 

‘For my part, I believe Del to be a 
melodramatic ruffian who is cleverly man- 
aging, in an extreinely theatrical and disa- 
greeable way, to rid hiinself of a rival. 

“But, if this child outlives you, Enderby, 
lhe won't benefit by the act. 

“IT shall hate plays with brigandsin them 


henceforth; and, if we I trust we 
shall never find ourselves in a dramatic sit- 
uation hy 

Lord Enderby only smiled. 


‘‘Soulis,”’ he said, ‘‘it the captain proposes 
to let you go to Palermo, you wiil surely 
consent ?’’ 

“No,” returned the young man dog- 


ly. 

“It is the sole thing I refuse to doto 
oblige you. 

‘It is your life that is desired, not mine. 

“I believe you would be murdered before 
I had gone a mile. 

“I stay here to the bitter end."’ 

“My dear Soulis, by fetching a ransoimn 
you would save my life. 

“But we will not talk further of this 
now. 

“I wish that we could inanufacture some 
torches. 

“I would explore the inner grotto then.’’ 

“There is no escape that way, I ain cer- 
tain,’”’ replied Soulis. 

“If there was but the faintest chance of 
such a thing, they would guard the en- 
trance.”’ 

“I ain not sure; but I am sure that there 
is a habitation of soine kind on the other 
side of this peak,’’ rejoined Lord En- 
derby. 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
Soulis. 

“T have seen at tines a tiny waft of sinoke 

ing over that great rock to the left,’’ 
Pord cnderby answered—“a sufficient in- 
cation that aimee are somewhere near 
about.”’ 


“It might be some fire made by the bri- 
gands,” suid Soulis, ‘perhaps as a signal. 

“Or do you think we are near enough to 
the Duke’s chateau tor the sinoke of his in- 
hospitality to reach us ?”’ 

vf fancy not. 

“As far as I could judge, we traveled in 
the opposite direction after the brigands 
sei us.”” 

“We ought not to have tried to get to the 
Duke's chateau without an escort, observed 
Soulis. 

‘But who could suppose that a civilized 
land would nourish and encourage a band 
of cut-throats and robbers to set upon trav- 
elers ?”’ 

& 


- * * * * 


The sun set on the fifth day ainid gleains 
of lightning and low rumblings of thunder 
echoing from peak to peak. 

After night fell,the storm rose in gran- 
deur; the sky was like a battle-tield filled 
with the roar of artillery, and flashes ot fire 
rushing hither and thither with the gleam 
of steel. 

Peak after peak caught the blue flame, 
and stood an instant all alight against the 
black sky. 

Beneath, in the gorges and ravines, pine- 
trees fell beneath the ligbhtning’s touch and 





re 


rocks came crashing and rolling froin the | 


j heights. 

en the rain descended in a tropical 
downpour ; and soon the cataracts in many 
len added the rush of their 


The storm raised the spirits of Lord | 


| Soulis strangety; it was with difficulty his 


friend persuaded hiin to take shelter within 
the cave or grotto which served as their 
8 - 
asieep 

Then Lord Enderby took the pine-torch 
which the brigands had given them, owing 


wistfully on bis boyish fair young face. 


After a womeut or twoof pain 


thought, 


' to the darkness of the night, and looked | 


lence on a 

them ; and, this meal was over, they 

were told by the chief himself that no mes- 

Ane no promise of ransom had ar- 
v 


With folded arms the robber stood look- 
ing at a _ with irresolution, dis- 
appoin nt, an upon his face. 

fits features were 6 ota lew and brutal 
type, but there was force and courage and 
craft in them. 


To kill these men would defeat his own 
purpose; he was teverishly rto n 
the ransom and content bis grumbling 
band with some of the plunder. 

“See here,"’ he said suddenly, turning to 
Lord Enderby ; ‘vou said yesterday,if your 
friend went to Palermv, he would bring 
back the tnoney. 

“Well, then, I to that; three of in 
men shall conduct him to the high-road, 
alter which he can go on alone, 

“If he returns with the inoney to-morrow 
night, welland good; if not, in the morn- 
=“Eyee die.’’ 

e waved his hand, and at this nal 
three nen came forward trom the entry ; 
they seized Lord Soulis, blindfolded him, 
and led him away, giving tine for scarce « 
word to pass between hiin and his friend. 

There wasa tight grip of the hand, one 
earnest word of bope, and Lord Enderby 
was alone. 

It was an infinite relief to know that that 
happy young life was safe; and yet there 
was atightening of his own hwart and a 
chill feeling of desolation in — his 
triend disappear in life and safety while he 
was left alone to face death. 

Time hurried on: night fell in coolness 
and rain, which had continued in heavy 
showers throughout the day. 

Would this hinder the return journey on 
which his life ren | ! 

He could not tell; he could only wait in 
racked patience, counting the hours in a 
strong aching dulness that bewildered 


bim. 

Night again, and no news of Lord Soulis. 
still he inight come before morning. 

In this last hope Lord Enderby flun 
hiinself down u his bed of heather an 
“- yet thought that he waked. 

uddenly a cool soft hand touched his 
forehead ; then he started up, and, thought 
now he dreamed, for he saw Grace. 

She was standing by his couch of heath, a 
happy sinile on her beautiful face,her band 
stretched towards bim. 

“Grace !’’ be said. 

Tnen he sprang to his feet, and in another 
instant his arins were around ber, and her 
head was on his breast. 

She yielded to his embrace with silent 
tenderness, with clinging arins that seemed 
to hold his very life, and head bent back 
that his kiss might fall upon her lips. 

It was a inoment to him of such supreme 
joy that all thougbts, all feelings, were 
swallowed up in the one delight of holding 
her close to his heart. 

* Butarush of memory came upon him 
quickly, and with it an agony for fear of 
her. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


RACE, my love,my sole love,why have 

_ you come here?" said Enderby, in an-, 

uish. ' 

“*] have come for ny pearl ring,”’ she an- 
swered siniling. 

“And I give you back your milpreve one 
in exchange. 

“Ah, you cannot refuse me, Alan! 

“] have been to Palermo, and heard there 
that you had bought a ring for me, and you 
and Lord Soulis bad a yacht ready in which 
to carry away your bride. 

“Well, she shall go with you. 

“What! 

“Do you think I dream ? 

“No, I aim in happy waking earnest. 

“All things are forgiven and forgotten. 

“See bere; I have the good news for you | 
in my father’s own hand.” | 

She held a slip of paper towards him, on 
which he read— 

“The Dake di Valdivia torgets the wrong | 
of the prisoner Reno. 
“The cloud ™ lifted which shadowed your 

namne. 

“The Duke is grieved at 
that has betrayed vou into the hands of rob- 
bers, and sends men to your aid 





xclaiined Lord Ender 


1aZ0d0 


' > + + - 
is this true 


hewlldered, a wondering, an 


held ber closely pressed to hia side 
“Are not the brigands here still—close by, 
beyond the ?’ 


“Hash! returned Grace, pressing her 
band upon his lips. 


the treachery ae 


“And why in this dress f”’ 
She turned a her face from his 


with s 


<aae Gal neh dave We aosdinh tne deeb, aul 
in this dress I felt safer.”’ 

Lord y cenched his hand and 
drew her closer to his breast. 

“My darling, my poor Grace, I know you 
have suffered m 17 . i 
. “Come,” she said eagerly; “we waste 


me. 
“My father’s men wait for us beyond 
that inner cave. 

“Come at once—come quickly. 


been to find’ 
with a strange sweet smile. 
‘Do you mean, Grace, you have planned 

an escape forme by your father’s help?” 

‘*Yea,”’ she answered, d to- 
wards the narrow arch through which the 
faint light of torches ered. 

“Oh, do not linger! . 


“You cannot think how I have 
searched for you, and how hard you have 
she added, looking up at him 


“We have mae too long al * 
“But, wy dar I have given iny word 
to these ruffians—I have promised them the 


ransom, and Soulis will certainly bring is 
in the morning.” 

“Alan,” she said, resting her hands 
his suoulder, “Lord Soulis is in Delgado's 
hands, and will not be set at liberty af- 
ter ten to-morrow morning. 

“Come, my darling, come! 

“Will you not give me your life at my 
asking?’ 

She had drawn hiin within the arch, and 
here she put her tender arms about him 
=< drew down his face to hers, and kissed 

m. ; 

“We are very happy,” she said softly, 
“and you are safe now.” § 

“Alan, this isthe happiest dearest mo- 
ment of my life. 

“Take mein your arma and say once 
more you love me dearly !’’ 
anur™ ny darling, can I ever say it as I 

“You are saving my life, which is yours 
henceforth till Death us.”’ 

He said these words with his arms around 
her, with his lips upon her fair cheek, with 
his heart full of a stran passionate 


gel aad 
tenderness, and hore Boeate tly against 
his breast. baad atid 
ane” till Death parts us,” repeated 


race. 
“So we will exchange rings here, Alan, 
with that promise. 


‘Let me put this one on your finger, and 
ou es ve me the pearia I have waited 
r 80 lon 


‘The brignnds bave mot taken 1° frets 
you. 
ion see, I know all that has passed 


ere. 
“Delgado intended af ke me that ring 
himself when you were dead. 

“This is better; you will give it to me, 
with my kiss upon your lips.” 
He placed the ring on her finger, and her 
sweet tender kiss, pure as a lily'’s, pressed 
bis lips. 

Once more her arms tightened around 
him a little wildly, and her voice shook. 

“You must take this, Alan, with your 
milpreve ring. 

“It is only a word or two which you will 

when you reach the daylight. 

“It will be morning soon—a bright, beau- 
tiful morning that will bring you happiness 
and freedom. 

“My love, we must sa 

‘“jrace,’’ he said, holding bera little a 
from him to gaze the better on hee tte, 
“why utter such a word? 

‘Do you think I shall leave you?” 

“Then we will say good night instead,” 


od-bye soon.”’ 


| she anrwered. 


“I t ht—not 
“When wepart, we aball meet again in 


the norning—when the sun rises, Alan,and 
there will be no more gloom,no more night 


| for us.” 

‘1 hope not, dearest. 

G night then, since you wish fora 
| good ol 
| Hek her once more ; and they stood 


silent fora few moments, with arms en- 
twined. 

Hers relaxed their hold suddenly, and 
then she took his hand and led him on- 
wards, 

“Another instant,’’ she said, 
shall 


“and we 
have the glare of the torches round 


‘(Is there anything more to say Alan?” 
‘A bundred thousand things, my darl- 
ing; Dut we wil) say them to-morrow,” he 
said 
In the morning, in the 
said, as li finishing his 
“Yea, we will say them then. 
“Do not forget or lose the paper 


ciyen you, Alan.” 


ahe 


ig it 
— Ww ros 


[ have 
here safely." 
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said Molly. 
“] was never underground afore, and I'm 
death 


body is lim 


the bones in in i 
rew near and spoke in alow 


A man now 
“voice to Grace. 

Lord Enderby caught only “river” and 
flood,” 

“Is there any danger, Grace,”’ he asked, 
in traversing these caverns ?”’ 

“T came to you safely,”’ she answered. 

Then she waved her hand, and the men 
moved on, two of them holding the torches 
low to inake the path visible. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Dorothy Pink. 


BY W. H. BENCKERT. 


the little village it stood, the tin 


gabled roofed house, whose small 


ALF way up the steep narrow street of 
He ned windows overlooked with 
sentinel-like air the mnodest shop entrance 
beneath, in whose casement was displayed 
the stock of feathers, ripbons, and velvets, 
which represented the sole earthly wealth 
ot Miss Dorothy Pink. 

Usualiy the street door stood open, and 
behind the diminutive counter was seen the 
pale face of the little inilliner herself; but 
to-day the wind rattled in vain at the bolts 
and bars; the spave behind the counter was 
empty, andin the little chamber above, 

ering intently into the ancient black- 
—_ looking-glass, whose cracked sur- 
face reflected back the white dimity cur- 
tuins, and the glow of the sinall wood fire, 
atc Miss _anyery | herself, engaged in 
fastening a knot of blue ribbon at the neck 
of her well-worn but freshly-ironed black 
silk gown. 

“Who would think to look at ine now 
that I had once been young,”’ she murmur- 
ed, surveying ruefully the face that gazed 
pathetically back into her own. 

“I do not think that after to-day I shall 
ever wear a blue ribben again. 

“Itinay do very well for the maidens 
with their fresh flower-like faces, but not 
for a woman of thirty-five, with streaks of 
grey in her brown locks, who buried her 
youth long years ago inthe grave of the 


rolled down Miss Dorothy's cheek, and 
fell, aspot of moisture ona rusty fold of 
her dress. 

“W hat,erying ?"’ exclalined Miss Dorothy 
incredulously, shaking her head at the 
ovuntenance in the glass, 

“Actually shedding tears because your 
eyes cannot always reimain bright and your 
Gheake rosy! and when ‘ye are invited to 
Visit cousin Silas beside 

“For shame, Dorothy Pink! 

“You deserve to be left to brew your 
lonely cup of tea by your solitary fireside 
instead of dining on roast turkey and list- 
ening to the voices of your own kin!" 

“Your own kin!" 

The words seemed to float back on the 
atili air, and before their echo died away 
the face faded fromm the ancient mirror, anc 
in its place Miss Dorothy saw a low-ceiled 


rvom,ou whose auple hearth the great logs | 


burned redly, shining on the blue delf and 


wter ware that lined the generous side- | 


yourd, burnishing the old-fashioned furni- 
ture till it fairly shone in the flaine. 

A tall grey-bearded man bent over a 
white-haired, white-capped matron, from 
whose hands the bright Knitting needles 
had fallen unheeded. 

Two handsome dark-eyed 
with a couple of setter dogs, and inidway 
between them stood ayoung maiden with 
fair locks cut square on the forehead, and 
failing in shining curls over her shoulders; 
a pretty vision frow the siniling upon brow 
to the small slippered feet that peeped from 
the scant folds of her flowered silken 
gown. 

A sinile of delight parted Miss Dorothy's 
lips, and she clasped one hand over her 
= as if to assure herself of the reality of 
th 


lads romped 


é vision. 

When she looked again the bearded man, 
the white-haired matron,the dark-eyed lads, 
and the delicate inaiden had disappeared, 
aud she saw only the wistful face that al- 
ways met hers when she was wont to yaze 
at her own reflection. 

“Gone! all gone!’ she cried; ‘‘tather, 
mother, brothers, and Il—only I am left! 
What would Dick Weatherbee say if he 
could see wie now ? 

“I, the proud girl who refused to even 
listen to his suit because he was poor and in 
my father’s employ. 

*How well I can 
rugged face, and the saft lightin his grey 
eyes—they were handsoine eyes, poor fad : 
—when he promise to toil hard and 
geld and faine tor iny sake, it 1 would only 
give him one litle word of encourageinent 
and the pink rose that I wore at my belt. 
I siniled at his words, and threw the flower 
wantonly away 

“The next da vent 
stead came gz are and dire mishap. 

“One by one death snatched my loved 
ones away, and not till then did I learn the 
terribfe truth that ny honored father died 
a ruined man, and that I was penniless. 

“The old homestead was sold along with 


the tertile acres, and Deacon Pink's daugh- 


awa7,andin his 


But this frosty November morning there 
was no sunshine without or within; ho 
unfurled its and fled away, and 
grey leaden sky frowned down on the 
outside worid seemed a fitting type of her 
future lite. 

“And I am not brave enough to 
the morrow in the face,’ went on Miss 
Dorothy. 

“It is rent day, and ocuusin Silas is a strict 


landlord. 
“I owe him already for one quarter, and 
cannot 


I dread to have to tell him that I 
make up the amount. 

“Dorothy,” he will say, pata on his 
gold glasses and looking at ine as if I were 
a criminal, “you have no aptitude for busi- 
ness; really no aptitude. 

“It may do very well for ladies of fortune 
to have whims and fancies, but you are too 
—, Dorothy; really too sensi- 

ve.”’ 

“T sup itis kindin him to invite a 
plain body like me toshare his Cbristinas 
cheer, and sit at the table with his fashion- 
able wife and daughters; but still he is 
hard—the world is hard, life is hard, and I 
don't know what to do.” 

By this time the blue knot was tastened 
the hair that was inclined to cur! a little on 
the forehead brushed smoothly down, and 
Miss Dorothy was — for her visit. 

As she glanced out of the little window 
she caught sight of a faint ray of sunshine 
that flickered a moment on thesili and then 
vanished away. 

The sight of the unexpected visitor seem- 
ed to cheer her. 

“I know what I shall do,’’ she said, an- 
swering her own query. 

“I'll pretend just for this one day that I 
have found - youth again; that I aim not 
poor and lonely ; that some friendly heart 
on the earth will grow glad at iny coming ; 
that there is nosuch phantoin as buried 
hope—and the inorrow I will leave to 
Heaven.” 

The great parlors of Silas Pink's stately 
inansion were thrown open,and that 
august personage himself, a stout, well- 
dressed elderly gentleman, with fat hands 
and a beaming sinile, stood before the cost- 
lv wnarble mantel, warming himself in the 

low of the coals, and chatting and laugh- 
Ing with a group of kindred spirits. 

n a velvet couch was seated the lady of 





| 





_ the house—haughty, severe, and perfectly | 
Something that glittered like a diamond | attired—while her daughters, fresher pic- 


tures of herself, fann themselves with 

race, and perforined the graceful 

| duties of elegant bospitality. 

| Pictures adorned the tinted walls ; silver 
mirrors flashed back the sheen of silk and 
the glitter of jewels. 

Heavy flower-strewn carpets hushed the 
sound of dainty gliding footsteps, and the 
merry sound of music and laugbter filled 
all the scented air. 


| 
| Sitting alone—as she thought—in the li- 
| 
| 


languid 


brary, with the cold marble eyes of the 
dead and gone heathen philosophers look- 
ing unwinkingly down upon her, and row 
upon row of gilt-titled books staring her 
out of countenance, was Miss Dorothy. 
The wealth and elegance displayed so 
| lavishly about her brought no pleasure to 
her beauty-loving nature. 
Her day-dream was 
| broken. 
She had no place inthis litthe world of 
beauty and fashion. 
They were ashamed of her shabby dress 
and lack of ornament. 


shattered and 


No faces had —— at her re. | ine 80 bappy ” 
o | . 


| no voices grown wer and tenderer in 
| kindly greeting. 
| She was more utterly alone than in the 
| little chamber under the gabled roof, or in 
| the tiny shop with its meagre 

dingy feathers and flowers. 
| ‘JF will go home," she said aloud. 

“When 1 bave seen Silas and told him of 

| ny inability to pay my debt, 1 will go 
| home. 


| “I want no rich vianda, no ruby wines. I 


stock of 


| will go back to my lonely fireside and en- 


joy it while I may, for to-morrow may see 
me without a roof to cover my head, or a 


| Spot wherein to rest my weary feet.” 
| In a dusky corner, turning carelessly the 


| 


| not hear you address yourself as Deacon | 


leaves of a portfolio of rare engravings, was 
seated a figure, entirely hidden from view 
by the high-backed cushioned chair against 
which he leaned in idle, luxurious enjoy- 
nent. 


When he heard the voice, he started and | 


rose to his feet, and Miss Dorothy saw ad- 

vancing towards her a portly grey-haired 

inan, clad ina suit of black broadcloth. 
Pardon,” he hastily, “but did I 


| Pink's daughter?” 


remember his honest | 


win | 


“What can that matter to a 
ger?’’ answered the little figure in the 
shabby silk, looking towards the open door 
as if to escape. 

“She did not want to ineet any one who 


| 
| 
| 


| 


“Nay, not the same,” she ontapie Ns yan a 
ping Bee eyes she scarcely knew why, while 
blood surged into the cheeks that 
had lost their roses r oe before. 
“In the old days I was proud, and vain, 
and boastful. 


“Now I am——”" 

“W hat ?”” he asked, with a little tremor in 
his deep voice. 

“What you see,” she answered,droppin 
her face in her hands with a bitter cry o 
loneliness and pain. + ep - 

r rothy e soltly, 
“what Su hove suffered !”’ 

And before she knew it his strong arm 
was round her and she was drawn closely 
to his broad breast. 

ru years I have spent in foreign 
janda,"”’ he went on, still holding her cap- 
tive, “and many faces have I seen, but 
strive as I would my heart could never 
forget its one love, its one treasure. 

“‘A month ago I came back to this my na- 
tive place. 

“Then Llearned of your losses, vour 
poverty, and the hard struggle you were 

ng with the world. 

“T will give her back the pleasures of her 
youth, I said, if she will but give ine in re- 
turn the love she once refu me, 

“Iam not the eager hopeful boy that 
sought you in the olden days, but I have 
loved you long and faithfully, and if yon 
way me nay, 1 will goaway quietly as I 
came, and no one will be the wiser. 

“Which shall it be, Dorothy, go or 
stay ?"’ 

“Stay,’’ she whispered, looking up with 
such a radiant face that balf in amaze he 
turned her towards a inirror that she might 
see her own reflection, and pointing,trium- 
phantly cried, “I have more than fulfilled 
my promise. 

“T have given 

W hat mattere 
glitter of jewels ? 

W hat mattered the shabby dress lightened 
only by the knot of blue ribbon ? 

W bat mattered the grey leaden sky with- 
out? 

No jewels could equal the light that shone 
in Dorothy’s eyes, no grey sky quench the 
gladness that filled Dorothy's heart. 

When Silas Pink was summoned to the 
library be grew white with astonishment 
and red witb gratification upon hearing the 
news. 

“You must make this your home till you 
leave it tor one of your own,” he_ insi 
“Let bygones be bygones, Dorothy.” 

Ana Dorothy, too happy to bear ill will, 
consented to share his hospitality till she 
became the wite of Richard Weatherbee the 


u back youth itself.” 
the sheen of silk and the 


| banker. 


| 





rféct stran- | 


, had known ber in youth—the youth that | 
| she had that day buried froin sight tor ever, 


noes lonely, sensitive, beart-sick Miss 
dorothy. 

‘“‘Naught toa stranger, but much to a 
friend,’ answered her questioner, bending 
his face a little nearer. 

And Miss Dorothy, looking up suddenly, 
found herself gazing intently into a pair of 
deep, earnest grey eyes, whose giance held 
her, spite of self, completely fascinated. 

“Yes, Iam Dorothy Pink," she 
to stammoer, feeling as ifacruel hand was 


Later on, when the guests had departed, 
and they stood armin arm by the dying: 
fire talking of that far remnote time when 
life seemed a dream of ceaseless pleasure 
the one and of high hope and youthful am- 
bition to the other, the musical chimes of 
the steeple clock rang out on the frosty 
air. 

“Ten, eleven, twelve,"’ he counted, bend- 
ing his head to listen. 

**Dorothy, Christinas Day is ended.” 

“The happiest Christmas Duy in the 
world,”’ she answered reverently ; ‘a day 
to be ever reinembered. 

‘‘No other day but one could ever make 


“I know,” said Richard, smiling, ‘our 
wedding-day. 

“Oh, Dolly, darling, do not make it too 
far off. 

“Weare not so young as 


” 


we were, 
And Dolly smiled, and blushed, and 
looked very charming, for all her old dress. 
And report says that the wedding was 
not long delayed. 


—— 


Her Christmas. 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 


Christinastide to poor little Theo as, on 

that cold Deceinber morning,she sat dis- 
cousolately _ beside the low fire in Mr. 
March's sitting-room, reading the note An- 
toinette Warner had just sent her—a most 
elegantly written note, with a taint odor of 
white rose about it. 

Miss Warner had driven up to Mrs. 
March's door half-an-hour before,the sil ver- 
mounted harness of her thoroughbreds 
flashing through the murky morning light, 
and she had sat back among her cushions 
like some royal princess, while her tall fon- 


[' didn’t seein inuch like the coming ofthe 


| man had carried the note to Mrs. March's 


door, to be delivered to Theo oe 
And Theo sat reading it now, not know- 
ing whether she were glad or sad, because 


, Of it. 


But, whether glad or sad, the big tears 
were slowly dropping from her lashes, and 
her sweet mouth was quivering like a 
baby’s. 


No; it did not seem in the least like 


Christmastime’s coming, and Theo won- | 


dered if the “ on earth’’ was ever in 
to be her portion. 7” 

Her grave troubled face, her wistful eyes, 
her black dress told their own pitiful story 





was sold, and her one inusic 
her because somebody else soine- 
thing a quarter less, and Theo well- 
ad ven up, when some one told her that 
M ntoinette Warner had said she would 
like ty secure the services of a young girl, 
refined, intelligent, agreeable, as a sort of 
seamstress, attendant, and general confi- 
dential servitor, duties li 

— absolutely menial 

r. 
t the first, Theo had shrunk in 

and pain at the idea of entering Miss War. 
ner’s employ as a hired servant—not so 
inch because it was to paid duties 
as because Antoinette Warner, young, beau- 
tiful, an heiress, had been, for some time, 
Theo’s rival in Forrest Clarimond’s affec. 
tion—in those days, an eternity now, it 
seemed to Theo, when, if never as rich and 
aristocratic and beautiful as Miss Warner, 
Theo had been a very dear triend—very 
dear, indeed, of handsoine Clarimond. 

And Theo could not but acknowledge it, 
be had been very good and kind to her stil]. 
advising and cheering and consoling her 
often of late, for he bad his own pressing 
business duties,and Theo had drifted out of 
bis way muth these last months—so much, 
so far, that she bad learned how very dear 
be had made himself to her. 

‘‘But he does not know I care, he would 
not think me such a fool. 

“T will forget him! I will forget him !”’ 
she had said to herself scores of tinses that 
dreary su:niner, while she was honesily, 
pitifully trying to perform that most impos- 
sible of tasks—forgetting tne old love of ber 
woinan’s true heart. 

Then that letter from Miss Warner had 
come, offering her the position that would 
pier her in such comfort,and put an end io 
xer pathetic litthe economies, her heart- 
breaking little endurings. 

It was no childish struggle which tossed 
her between pride and pity for herself; and 
finally,the womanhood in her rose grandly 
victorious, for all she was pale and wet- 
eyed, and trembling when she put on her 
little cloak and hat and gloves, an hour af- 
terwurds, to personally accept Miss War- 
ner’s offer. 

Yet not even Miss Warner, who had ma- 
noeuvred, no one would ever know how 
or how much, to secure Theo Lansing’s 

rsonal services; not even her sharp, 
ovely eyes detected a trace of the recent 
tempest,when Theo sat before her, listening 
to her sweet, languid tones, and under- 
standing how Forrest Clarimond could not 
help loving such a beauty, so elegant and 
dainty. 

While Antoinette Warner, scrutinizing 
Theo’s pale, sweet face, with the pure, sliuc- 
owy eyes, the gracious brow, white as milk, 
the tender, dainty mouth, the slender, lis- 
som figure, told berself she had done well 
in getting this charming girl to enter ier 
services aS a servant “n wages, placing her 
beyond the line over which it was iu) possi- 
ble for one of the haughty, rich, exclusive 
Clarimonds to lower himself by crossing, 
even for the sake of the girl’s sweet 
beauty. 

The bargain was made, and underneuth 
every word that was spoken in ber offer by 
Antoinnette Warner, was the refrain : 

“T will win Forrest Clurimond if I possi- 
bly can." 

And in Theo's little heart was the pittful 
prayer : 

“Oh, Heaven make me forget him !”’ 

Sotheir lives closed in together that dis- 
mal day, the third of December, and out- 
wardly there was more comfort and rest to 
Theo than she had known since she had had 
her father’s arm to lean upon. 

One day, just a week after Theo had been 
there Miss Warner summoned ber sud- 
denly to the dining-rooin one evening, and 
as she entered, with the quiet ease and 
graceof a child, Mr. Clarimond caine for- 
ward to meet her,genuinely pleased, wholly 
unem barrassed. 

“Theo, you did not expect to see me, did 
you? 

“I was prepared for you, however, for 
er Warner told me last evening you were 

ere. 

“I am glad,Theo, for it isa good hoime for 
you, and Miss Warner a desirable friend.” 

Theo gave him her band as he extended 
his own. 

One cruel throb of her heart, one instan- 
taneous flash of color to her cheeks,and then 
aqguiet, reservea greeting that made Miss 

arner clench her teeth in rage. 

Then she siniled sweet! Y. 

“You will excuse me, Theodora, but Per- 
kins just sent word he was ill and ovul:d 
not attend at dinner, and I am obliged tv 
ask you and Bessie to wait at table. 

“You do not decline ?”’ 

For a second Theu's face was cruelly p:le, 
and her lovely little head crested like a 
queen’s, while Antoinette watched ber 
witb secret rejoicing and malice veiled be- 
neath her gracious manner and speech. 

Then Theo bowed. 

“If you desire it, I will wait at table, Miss 
Warner.” 

And all through the long,tedious dinner 
from soup to ices, she performed the duty 
of atrained waitress, never once faltering 
in her task, never once shrinking, vnever 
once speaking, never once looking at Miss 
Warner or Mr. Warner, or Mr. Ciarimond. 

And then, when released, flying to her 
room, and locking herself in, and sobbing 














and weeping her heart out for. the 
she know Atntojnetes Warner liad “deliber 

ot oameas : a not end » itt” 

cannot endure it!’ 

she moaned. 
At the same moment, pacing up and down 
the id parlors, Antoinette Warner's 
face waa dark and venomous. 

“T am afraid thet it was not good manage. 
men 

“Tam afraid Clarimond understood that 
I meant to hamiliate her ! 

ieee 

r: rinto the ve tter before 
he aball have her sigh we 

“He may mean marry now, but 
—_ Ihave done with her he would not 
are.” 


While riding away Forrest Clarimond’s 
thoughts were strangely mixed. 

‘Poor little Theo—brave little girl !’’ 

“I shall never forget while I live the 
conrage in her white face as she obeyed 
Antoinette’s cruel orders. 

“She has found a shelter, enough to eat 
and drink, and she will receive prompt, 
good pay, but-——”’ 

The days went on, and the hopefullest, 
happiest time of all the year came—Christ- 
mas Eve—hopeful and eer everyone 
in that grand house; everybody but little 
Theo ; this true, passion-heartep girl. 

So many memories came thrilling around 
her heart, as memories only cou.e on such 
times; but, above and beyond all, deeper 
and bitterer than even grlet for the dead, 
was her hopeless agony use of Forrest 
Clarimond. 


She had not seen hin since the night of 
her humiliation. 
his name been 


A thousand times had 
spoken in her presence, each mention a 
heart stab, never less keen than the time 


before. 


Sitting alone in her pleasant little room 
that Christmas Evo, her duties done until 
Miss Warner rung to be dressed for the 
evening, Theo was thinking that prayer, 
and struggle, and desperate determination 
were but as feathers in the weight ot a love 
that would not be crushed. 

‘Peace and good will,”’ she said bitterly, 
while the forlorn tears rose slowly to her 
eyes, “it is not true,there is no such thing— 
‘ '—I would die to be at peace ! 

“If I dared—if I dared—the sound of the 
chimes which will ring so soon should not 
mock my living ears—oh, Heaven, forgive 
ine—I ain mad ! 

“T will be patient. 

“JT will—I will endure !”’ 

Her head was drooped forward on the 
little table near hear,and her hands clasped 
in sharp agitation, and right into that soul 

ny, that soul wrestling for victory, came 
the loud ring of Miss Warner’s bell, Theo's 
call to everyday life and its duties sgain. 

Miss Warner beamed with unwonted gra- 
ciousness upon her as she entered, a trifle 
paler, her step a little slower, her eyes big- 

r and darker in their velvety groyness. 

“Aren’t they lovely, Theodora ? 

“Come, look at thein! 

“IT am to have my choice for a Christmas 
present from Mr. Clarimond.”’ 

Theo felt as though a blasting light had 
blinded her soul, at Miss Warner’s words, 
at Forrest Clarimond’s dear name, even as 
her physical sense was dazzled by the pee 
did sparkle of the three serpent rings ying 
on a tiny azure velvet cushion, each so 
magnificent that choice seemed as unneces- 
sary as iinpossible. 

Rings, solitaires, for Miss Warner, from 
Mr. Ciarimond! 

It could mean but one thing for Theo— 
despair unutterable, which seemed all the 
more mysteriously strange because she had 
no help for it. 

Miss Warner looked at her as she bent 
over them, in apparent admiration,really to 
hide the look she felt must be in her face. 

“They are very handsome,” she said pres- 
ently. 

“Mr. Clairimond has such exquisite 
taste,’’ Miss Warner said, lifting the glitter- 
ing cushion and carelessly letting it fall. 

“Ah, I have dropped them—under the 
escritoire I saw them roll. 

“Here is one,” she said, as one ‘of them 
rolled to her foot, “‘please pick up the other 
two, Theodora.” : 

Theo dropped to her knees in search. — 

‘Here is another,” she said, banding it to 
Miss Warner, who took it, and twisted it 
admiringly. ” 

“J do not see the other one. 

“But it’s there, somewhere, of course— 
perhaps it rolled yonder.”’ 

Theo looked intently, here, there every- 
where. 

“I cannot find it,” she said, presently. 

“Nonsense ! 

“It is there, of course,’ and then,as Theo 
arose, her face flushed from lon stooping, 
“unless you do not wish to find it.” 

Theo straightened instantly. 

“Miss Warner !” she said indignantly,her 
lips trembling. 

“Where is it, then ? ' 

“You and I are alone, I dropped the 
rings, I have found two, you have been 
down there searching, where is it ? 

“It could not fly, or disappear. 

“Where is it ? , 

“Return it to me, and I will say nothing 
of it.”” 

For asecond Theo stood like a statue, her 

rey eyes biack as night with flashing in- 
dignenion. 


‘‘How—how dare you bring such an in- 

famous accusation against ine— me? 
Do you t understand would be in 

possibile, linpossi bie lor me t O steal 7 

Miss Warner laughed. 

“J prefer common sense to high tragedy, 
Ti ora. ; 

“Of course, you deny it—very pany: 
but, the ring must be found, and I advise 


4 





ypu to, find it before I report to Mr. Clart- 
| Ab! report to Mr. Clarimond that sheo— 


cold, voice arrested the 
of wounded consciousness. 
‘t make a sensation—1I’!! leave 
ise to make 


7 


“Allow me to offer a slightly different 
mode of procedure,” Forrest Clarimond 
said calinly, stepping in from the boudoir. 

“Miss Warner, I-fear you have made at 
least two inistakes during the last ten min- 


“In the first place, the diamonds were to 
be a gift from your father—by no means 
from me. 

“Again, if you will carefully search that 
little watch-pocket in your dress,I am quite 
sure you will find your memory refreshed 
—you dropped the ring in there when you 
picked two off the floor, instead of one.’’ 

Antoinette sat down, livid and s h- 
less, while Theo, her sey eyes dilating, 
still stared, Jike a beautiful statue,conscious 
of some rare, nameless ecstacy flooding her 
like 4 pene of heavenly glory. 

“Tt ia too bad, Theo, that this should have 
happened, this night of all nights. 

‘But it will never happen again,dear; be- 
cause I shall take you home with me to- 
night, never to let you go again. 

“My mother ia waiting to welcome you— 
and if you will listen to my story, which I 
will te J heap by-and-by, there will be a be- 
trothal ring on your finger before you listen 
to the Christmas bells. 

“Come, Theo, Miss Warner does not re- 
y aaah en further, anil when you are my 
wife, Mrs. Clarimond will dispense with 
Miss Warner's acquaintance. 

“Come, dear.”’ 

And betore Theo heard the midnight 
chimes she had Eaeee for forgiveness at 
her repining, and into her heart, forever at 
“ ’ now, caine the twin sister of sacred 

love assured. 

And never a more blessed woman breathed 
than Theo, when she shyly whispered the 
next morning to her lover “Merry Christ- 
mas !”’ 


i Oe 


What Might Have Been. 


BY L. H. W. 








SN’T it lovely?’ Nettie Long asked, as 
she held up a trailing,bronze-hued satin 
dress tor her husband’s admiration one 

morning, three days before the coming of 
the New Year. 

“Very lovely,’ the man answered, in a 
tone less enthusiastic than Nettie’s had 
been. 

“You ain't glad a bit,’’ the girl said pet- 
tishly. 

“Tam very glad, Nettie,"" he replied 
quietly, with a voice which still had a sus- 
picion of weariness in it. 

‘It is lovely,’’ she repeated, ‘and I only 
want one thing to make my toilet New 
Year’s day complete. 

“I have the sweetest crimson roses for my 
throat and belt,and all I need is a cuchesse 
lace barbe. 

“IT saw a beanty to-day at Macintosh’s for 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“IT am atraid you will have to do without 
it, dear. 

“T have exhausted my last month's sal- 
ary. 

“I cannot give you the money.” 

“Never mind, Walter; draw your next 
month’s salary to-day, and give me my al- 
lowance and If will get the barbe with that, 
aud have the meat and groceries charged 
for two or three weeks.”’ 

“IT would not inind drawing my salary a 
few days before it is due, though you know 
I do not like to do so, but I could never 
consent to your running in debt to_pur- 
chase an article you do not need; and the 
coal bill I promised on the second of Jan- 
uary will take all the surplus funds I might 
otherwise spare you.”’ 

“But I do need it, Walter. 

“One would think you would like your 
wife to look her prettiest or New Year's 
Day. 

CLet the coal-dealer wait another munth,”’ 
she said, coaxiagly. 

“Iam sorry you have so 
ple. F 

“I cannot be dishonest even to gratify 

ou. 
/ “Really you must do without it,” he re- 
plied. é 

“[ cannot see how making one’s cval- 
dealer waitatew weeks is dishonest, but 
even if it were, it is no worse than imean- 
ness and stinginess! 


“ 


little princi- 


“Nettie, take care!’ he 
‘you rouse the demon in ime. 

“You know I give you all I have. 

“We are spending every dollar of our in- 
come as fast as we receive it, when, now in 
our youth, we ought to be self-denying and 


interrupted ; 


economical, and save something in case of 


trouble or ill-health ! 

“Come, Nettie, be reasonable,” he said, 
his voice changing from passionate anger to 
gentle entreaty: ‘“‘your riends will think 


you quite as charming without the coveted 
lace as with it, and would certainly respect 
vou moreif they knew the circum 
stances oa 

% i he kissed er preuy pp ur pa.and 
went to DIS DUSINESS yrieved ang anxious 
at his wife's apparent lack of principle, yet 
revolving in iis mind how he might pur 


chase for ber that which she so coveted. 
* e * * a7 





_—— “7a, seat again, exclaiming 
an ; . ~ 
“No, he is always late; let him take bis 


struck eight she opened the door,and called 


impatien ly: 

“Walter, are you never coming?” 

No voice answered her, but five minutes 
later her husband entered the parlor,attired 

pera. 

In her anger she would not turn and greet 
him, but when he softly crossed the room 
and stood before her, and she was compell- 
ed to glance up to him, her face whitened 
to the very ol - 

He was without shoes or stockings. 

He wore neither coat nor vest, and his 
white shirt hung sleeveless about him. 

Around his head, so as to conceal all but 


son had geparted, was gathe 
inerino a one hand held this tightly, 
while the other clasped Nettie's white opera 
— which in her haste she had forgot- 

n. 

“Walter! Walter!’ she cried in terror, 
‘‘what is the matter?” 

“We're going to get the—the—scarf, you 
know. 

“I couldn't get it before; don’t scold !’’ 
he said iteousl . 

“My darling 


“Oh, my darling!” wailed Nettie’s white 
lips, as she took him tenderly and unresist- 
ingly in her arins and d ed him upstairs 
and into their pretty bridal-room,and placed 
him in an easy-chair, the only piece of furn- 
iture in the room which was empty. 

Ringing a bell, Mrs. Long summoned 
their one servant and bade her go quickly 
for a physician. 

Upon the chairs, the floor, the bed, were 
scattered every article of clothing which 
the closet bad contained. 

Her husband's shaving materials lay on the 
bureau. 

Nettie shuddered as she noticed the open 
razor and the gros gashes in the pale-biue 
satin pin-cushion. 

What if, while she sat there so wickedly 
impatient tor his coming, he had never 
come at all? 

And that he should have come to 
thus! 

Her tears fell like rainasshe laid away 
the garments he might never wear again, 
and gently placed him on his couch. 

Her sobs troubled him, for he said: 

“Nettie, darling, don’t cry. 

“TI couldn't get the scarf, you know; I'll 
go now and get it.’’ 

She checked her tears, and soothed him 
with tender words,and bathed his throbbing 
forehead, and luiled him to sleep, and sit- 
ting there, a his feverish hand, 
thought remorsefully of ali his kindness to 
her since, less than a year before, he had 
orphan shop-girl 


her 


brought her. —— 
to this prettily-farnish cottage home, an 
by and by, r what seemed to her an 


eternity, the ductor came. 

He felt the fevered pulse, inquired care- 
fully when and how the symptoms first 
ap ylooked wise and thoughtful, wrote 
two prescriptions, gave directions concern- 
ing thern, and left. 

hwo days later the end came. 

Nettie’s husband, the one love of her 
youth, closed his eyes and drified away 
from her. 

And his last words had been: 

“Nettie, darling, I'll get the scarf in the 
inorning.”’ 

And this loving but erring bride,so early 
widowed, knelt beside bim in an agony of 

rief, which only those can know who 
save wronged the one ay 4 loved dearest 
or 


Nettie sprang from the Turkish lounge, 
threw her arms around her husband's neck 
and covered his lips with kisses, while tears 
of joy and thanksgiving and repentance 
filled her eyes. 

“W nat is it, dear?’’ Walter asked, seeing 
her so moved. 

“Oh, I dreamed !"" 

And once inore she clasped him convul- 


sively. 

Then she told hius something of her 
agonizing vision. 

He took her in his arins and kissed away 


her tears. and soothed her agitation, and 
told her how the mining stocks which he 
had held so long having that day declared 
a dividend, he was enabled to afford the 
barbe, and had gone himself and purchased 





it tor her as a New Year's gift. 

“Ob, how good you are! 

“JT aw not half worthy of you, Walter. I 
shall not wear the barbe New Year's Day 
though, as a punishment for my selfishness 
and cruel words to you!” 
| And sbe folded tenderly the dainty lace 
| and laid it aside, as we put away the pre- 

cious things of the beloved dead. 

She would have her way. 

And on New Year’s Day, attired in her 
bronze-hued satin dress, with only the 
crimson roses ut her throat and belt, she 
had never looked so beautiful to fond 
husband who watched her proudly as she 

[ nas 


the 


welcoined their With Sweetness a 
grace. 


And thus the demon which had threaten- 


ed their home and happiness was irighten- 


| od away for ever. 












and acres of trees have 


sie ie, oh 

of ric tn 

tors have so tar advanced that tricycles can 

notonly be | » but also 

solely by e} ty. This feat 

pat other day. The 

- SS vale oo oar was stored = 
e ng and drawing were 

the Wothoard of the t seathedeten 

was prod w potemtes 

motors placed ander t the nent tae Whder. 

Using one of these specially made tricycle 

electromotors and the posse Bite of 

Faure accumulators, the po! w 


to Le added to a eto 
it electrically is only one and a hal 


dred-weight, alittle more than that 
siditional person : 


Hovss Wanmina.—A Boston: 
devised an ingonions arrangement for otil- 


izing the heat in the sun's rays in 
houbed, His invention co Srasartas 
of blackened slate under glass, fixed to 


: 


of 
“~ 


sunny side or sides of a house, with vents 
in the walls so arran that the cold air of 
a room is let vut at the bottom of the slate 


and forced in again at the top by the 
ing heat column between the s and 
glass. The out-door air can be admitted 
also if desirable. The thing is simple, and 
its entire icableness as demon- 
strated. The value of the improvement for 
daily warming buildings like churches and 
school house which when allowed to 
cold between using, consame ! 
quantities of heat before they are fairly 
warined again, is eyident. Of cou any 
other means of heating is available when 
the sun does not shine. ° 
of 
has 


il 


Stoprina Enotnes.—The 
soine large wollen mills in Eng 
devised a method for stopping steam 
by the electric current in case of a 
down of machinery or other accident in fao- 
tories,or in the event of an legponeens 
sion on board argent 
consists mainly of a weighted 
rod, an ordinary battery, an electro-magnet 
and conducting wires leading to 
number of points from which it is 
the engine shall be controlled. The 
woat net is pane in asmall ew 4 S 
top of the stopping apparatus, w 
nected with the mop-valve of 
Should an accident occur to the 
in any part of the factory where 
push is fixed, upon the button’s 
pressed and contact made the el 
net acts upon a lever, which releases 
weighted suspension rod. This rod 
stant! y descends by gravity, and in its 
scent it opens a three-wa by wh 
means steain is adini from the boiler w 
a cylinder containing a piston, which latter 
in raised, and, in ra » the 
valve and shuts off the 

—_ 


Farm and Garden. 


Spripers.—When these infest house 
plants sponging the leaves on both sides 
and syringing the plants so that the water 
is thrown on the under as well as upper 
sides of the leaves, will be effectual. 


behad ih 
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Cornn.—Steeping corn in strong solation 
of salt-petre twenty-four to y-cight 
hours betore pianting is said to be a protec- 


tion against nice, squirrels and worms, 
Copperas in strong solution ts also recom- 
mended. As protection against worms mix 


halfa pint of boiling tar to each peck of — 


corn; stir briskly. 


on earth, and it is too late regret or for- Cornn-STALK FurL.—An_ Iowa farmer, 
giveness. | who has both coal and wood on his farin, 
* * . * * * © . | warms his house with corn-stalks, and 
“Nettie, little wife—asleep! claims that they make the best and ch 
“Wake up and look at th 4 barbe [——” | fuel he can get. He uses a large stove, and 


| burns the stalks in tightly bound bundles, 





weighing about forty pounds each. A ban- 
bie barns three hours (without flame)in an 
air-tight stove. The large stove offers so 
much radiating surface that it does not 
need to be very hot. Five bundles a day, 
or 600 for the winter, suffice to keep the 
stove going snd the rooin warin. 
LiLies.—A ten-inch pot is not too } 
for a lily bulb. The bulb should be 


ed deep, having an incn or an inch anda v 


half of soil over the ve - of it, and it 
better that the top soil lighter than 
rest, to allow the stem to push th 
easily. When filled, the soil should be an 
inch belowghse tov of the rin of fear? ay to 
allow for watering. The potted bulbs are 
to be set away inthecellar, the same as 
already described, but it will be much 
longer before they are ready to bring out; 
thiswill bein the spring, when they show 
the green stem pushed up out of the soll. 
FROZEN PLANTS.—When plants are 
found to be frozen, inakethe change to a 
higher temperature very gradual. move 
them to a room where the air is buta few 


| degrees above freezing, or if this can not be 


dons, warm up the room where they are, 


but very gradually. In moving frozen 
plants it rust be done with great care, asin 
their frozen state they may be readily in- 
jure i. Sometimes the newer shoots will 
fail to recover, while the leaves of the older 
wood will resume their itural condition. 


W hen this occursail those parts that fail @ 

recover should be removea—cutting ack 

with a sharp knife to a sound portion Of the 
| som. 
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SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. ‘ 
SATURDAY EVENING. DUC. 20. 1908. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clots for the Coming Year. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orin clubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oil-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the Gnest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, cud covers 
more than @ve hundred square inch It contal 
twenty-seven colora, which with the vartety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
itealf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most dell- 
eate detalles of color aud expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
graph colored by hand. 

As to Tusk [06T, therejare few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Ee 
tablished in 1821, it is the oldest paper of ite kind io 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadiug Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Burope, io Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. Tuk Post has vever 
miseed an issue. Its Fiction is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches aud Narratives of 
Gay. It is perfeetly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 














thon to ite well-edited departinenta, twenty-five first- 
Olass Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures. Sketches, Biography, An- 
eodotes, Statistica, Facts, Hecipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Ex periments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New luventious, Curious Ceremonics, He- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete report of all the lat- 
est Fashious, as well asall the novelties in Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment. and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most Inatructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes. 


TERMS: 


92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 





“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


3 popies one year (and ‘‘Presenting the Bride’ 


BD GRE) eciccrcccccccccscccccccccccccncsovesocos .§ 350 
S copies one year - #2 es 
4 copies one year ” ” - 60, 
6 copies oue year nis és 
0 copies one year - 15 00 | 
® copies oue year “ . 300 


@@ An extra copy of the Paper and oe ~ free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to each subseription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


The Promium cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
only be obtained in connection with THE Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription. 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the fleld as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thauk the getter-up of the club for vringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up of a 
elubd of five or wore gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PuESENTING THE Buive,’’ free for his 
trouble, hut a copy of the paper also. 





How to Remit. 

Payment for Tak Post when sent by mall should 
Sete Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
meither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 

. Every postmaster in the country is 
aoa register letters when requested. Fall- 
to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tere ictter. 





Change of Address. 

Subscribers desiring their address changed, wil) 
please give their fortimer postofice as well as their 
preacnt add reas 

Te Correepaned ems. 

Im every case eend us your full name and address 

if you wishananewer. If the information desired is 


aot of general interest, eo. that.we can answer in the | 
paper, cond postal card of gamp far reply by mail. 
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THESATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE £EASON OF JOY. 

If for s moment we could presume there 
was one person in the Ohristian world who 
did not know what Christmas was, and in- 
quired, the mind and tongue replying 


=| would be more then apt to skip ordinary 


considerations, and say: It is everything. 
With usual holidays we associate persons, or 
things. The celebration is generally de- 
voted to the glory of a sentiment, and is 
no sooner over than forgotten. But Christ- 
mas is the holy centre to which tend all the 
roads of the year; the temple where all 
come at once to worship, the golden cord 
which holds strung upon it like diamond 
beads, the best virtues of the human heart. 
The day may change, and be succeeded by 
others, but there are always pictures hung 
up in the chambers of memory that no 
dust of time can ever hide from view. 
Plunged deep in the whirl of daily affairs ; 
anxious to secure what earth holds out to 
those who work and struggle, they may 
apparently lose something of their early 
freshness and Justre. But slowly with the 
dying leaves, and the first snows of winter, 
they reveal themselves in all brightness to 
the mental eye, even fairer than before. 
And what a glorious blessing it is that in 
so gazing, the wish comes to our hearts and 
to our hands, that so far as we are able, we 
too will become artists and paint such pic- 
tures that, hanging in others’ memories, 
may make them glad in Christmasses to 
come, but which we may never see! With 
charity and kindness as colors, and good- 
will to aid their workings, the angels at 
such a time might woll envy the graces the 
humblest and poorest have in their gift. 
He is called great who writes his life in 
memorial brass, but he is far greater who 
writes his works in those deeds of love 
that at this golden season show the old 
spirit of peace and good-will prevails, and 
that man bears some traces of his Maker 


tion iu the world, Kach volume contains, in addi- | after all. 


TT AS A 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A CELEBRATED beauty, whose complex- 
jon at sixty was fresher than that of our wo- 








men at thirty, told her secret recently, and 
it was divided intotwo parts: First—She 
never used washrag or towel on her face, 
but washed it with her hands, rinsing it off 


| with a soft sponge. She used clear water in 
| the morning, but white castile soap or very 


warm water at night, and, after drying it 
on a soft towel, she would takea flesh-brush 
and rub her cheeks, chin and forehead. Sec- 
ond, if she was going to be up late at 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, | night, she always slept as many hours in 


the day as she expected to be awake beyond 


| the usual time. 


Tak frequency of divorces in New Eng 


| Jand probably comes of an over-supply of 
oo | literary culture, and an under-supply of 


domesticity—they are too literary and too 
stingy. There is not enough variety among 
| them—too much sameness of novels in the 
library and of boiled beans in the kitchen. 
It is not in human nature to stand so much 
of George Eliot along with so little to eat. 


| Who ever heard of a man getting a divorce 
| from a Pennsylvania girl—one knowing the 
| mystery of friend chickens and waffles? or 
from an Ohio, Kentucky, or Indiana gir), 


who understands the true inwardness of hot 
corn-bread and fresh butter? or from any of 
their daughters in Missouri, Iowa, or any- 
where in the northwest? 


ALL great singers do not despise simple 
music. Nilsson is one of the exceptions. 
‘It must not be supposed,’’ she said to the 
Philadelphia 7'imes, ‘‘that simple ballads 
are the easiest tasks which fall to the sing- 
er's lot. I may say that I sing them from 
choice, because I love them. No lyric 
poetry gives me a greater pleasure than the 
melodies of Thomas Moore, the ditties of 
Robert Burns, and the many simple, touch- 
ing ballads of nameless authors that live 
in English homes.. I regret that there are 
so few genuinely excellent Imodern balads, 
although there is much that delights me in 
some of Sullivan's. English and American 


audiences are alike fond, I find, of this sim. | 
| ene of school children. 


ple music. Afterall, there is 
difference between the peoples 


not much 


Taers is a peculiar form of nervousness 


that leads a man to suppose himself seri- 


| ously ill, when, in reality, heis only more 


nervous than usual. He files to 4 physician 





himself into 'a severe {linesd. ‘The fact is, 
nervuus people waste a good deal of money, 
confidence and worry on their nervousness. 
A man with « Roman nose may just as 
well bewail his incapacity to change his 
organ into Grecian outline as for nervous 
people to lament that they cannot discharge 
nervousness from their physical organiza- 
tion. It cannot be expelled. It is there to 
stay. But self-control and self-restraint 
will do much towards obviating the evil, 
and are more efficacious than the attend- 
ance of any physician. 


THE negroes on the Southern plantations 
used, it 1s related, tocut in twain a pump- 
kin, and dry the parts until they were 
hard and sonorous. Then they would af- 
fix an arm to one hemisphere of the pump- 
kin, draw strings across it, tune them to 
the proper key, and pick them to the mea- 
sures of their melodies. That was long ago, 
but not so long that the tradition of the 
rude instrument has been Jost. The banjo 
of to-day takes the part of the pumpkin 
gourd in the negro delineations, but the in- 
strument itself is as old well-nigh as the 
hills. In the imperial tombs in the Pyra- 
mids it was found in its primitive form, 
which showed that the ancicnt Egyptians 
drew from its chords an accompaniment 
to their airs. 

So prevalent is the habit of talking smal} 
nonsense in company, that even thinking 
people mask their intelligence by its use. 
But let some one person bring a sensible 
topic of conversation forward, and it is 
wonderful how soon he will be surrounded 
by others, well-iniormed concerning it, and 
anxious to diffuse their knowledge. The 
trouble is, we do not understand each other. 
Men have become thoroughly impressed 
with the idea that in order to make them- 
selves agreeable they must keep up a con- 
stant stream of nonsense and silly utter- 
ances, and the ladies seem to have formed 
the same idea in regard to the gentlemen, 
until out of this mutual misunderstanding 
has grown this empty, meaningless jargon of 
words at almost every social entertainment 
—a short shower of soap-bubbles. 

An enterprising dealer in iithographed 
serinons is advertising in the English papers 
that he hastwo discourses now ready for 
the late harvest, embodying some practical 
reflections upon current events; and he fur 
ther announces that, in view of the day of 
thanksgiving for the late speedy and signal 
victory in Egypt, he has prepared two dis- 
courses for the occasion. We suppose that 
so long a8 men are allowed to buy them- 
selves livings, the trade of the sermonmon- 
ger will flourish; but what must be the 
ideal morality entertained by a clergyman 
who week after week will stand up in his 
pulpit and read as his own that which is 
the work of another man, and who is in- 
duced to purchase these clerical wares by the 
precautions taken against being found out? 

SremMENs, the electrician, believes that 
the contest between gas andelectricity will 
end in the latter winning the day as the 
light of luxury; but that gas will neverthe- 
less find an increasing application for the 
more humble purposes of society. He 
strongly urges again the use of gas as the 
cheapest form of fuel for towns, and of 
making a general supply of heating-gas be- 
sides illuminating gas, by collecting each 
into separate holders while the process of 
distillation is going on. The result would, 
he says, be this: 1. Lighting gas would 
have a higher illuminating power. 2. 
There would be no coal to distribute or 
ashes to collect over town. 8. The smoke 
nuisance would be abated. 4 There would 
be a large increase of those valuable by- 
products—tar, coke, ammonia, etc., the 
annual value of which already exceeds by 
nearly $15,000,000 that of the coal consumed 
in the gas-works. 

SOMETHING should be the result of the 
labors of the commission created in France 
to determine the best methods for the hygi- 
To begin with, too 
much is expected of school children For 
the sake of amusement a compiler one even 
ing tried to calculate the time needed to ob- 
tain a working mastery of the various sub- 


jects which lecturers and others insisted 


*‘ougat to be taught in schools,”’ and he was 


for relief, and often ends by persuading | forced to the very moderate estimate that 





| have acrop of five hundred 


ee 
the period ‘required to full the obligations 
the school age to at least 50 
sau tnt tela Oak ‘terribly ponder- 
ous trash the poor little ones have to com- 
mit to memory one only learns after look- 
ing over some of our own and foreign text- 
books in use in the common schools. It. is 
high time that the over-taxation of energy 
and the misdirection of effort on the part 
of the young should receive the serious con- 
sideration of every civilized nation in the 
world. There are other serious evils—badly - 
lighted and badly-ventilated schools. 


A Curcaco preacher, in a recent sermon, 
said that he did not believe in the saying, 
‘God made the country, the man made the 
town.”’ Humanity’s greatest possibilities 
were shown in the city. There the sinful 
propensities exhibited themselves in the 
strongest light. In the country a sinful na- 
ture, like an isolated firebrand, soon burned 
out and was comparatively harmless. Ip 
the city these human firebrands were placed 
so closely together that the fire of each fed 
that of the other, and as a consequence the 
evil in human nature reached its intensest 
manifestation. But, on the other hand, it 
was in the large cities where the noblest 
impulses of the heart showed themselves in 
the greatest degree. The greatest reforma. 
tory movements the world has known orig- 
inated with, and were fostered by, those 
whose lives have developed in the intens- 
ity of city life. 


For distant communication in time of 
war, when other means of convey 
ing intelligence to an intercepted body 
of troops are rendered impracticable 
by the enemy, the following method, duc 
to the genius of a French inventor, may 
prove of great service at night: A small, 
captive, translucent balloon, containing an 
incandescent lamp to which electricity is 
conveyed by suitable means, is elevated by 
hydrogen gas toany required height. By 
interrupting the current at certain inter. 
vals messages may be conveyed to the re. 
mote observers in the Morse or any other 
convenient alphabet. In time of peace, 
when a shipwreck bas occurred, or when a 
flood has isolated and endangered the lives 
of those living in towns situated in river 
basins, this system of telegraphing may 
sometimes prove useful after the force of 
the wind has abated. 

Since 1867 over seven hundred thousand 
emigrants have left the United States; but 
this represents less than last year’s arriv- 
als of immigrants. Inthe number of ar- 
rivals we passed two hundred thousand in 
1847, three hundred thousand in 1850, and 
four hundred thousand in 1854. The 
number then fell off rapidly, getting as 
low as 91,000 in 1861-2; but by the close of 
the war it reached a quarter of a million 
per annum, and in 1867 again passed 300, 
000. The numbers increased year by year 
until they reached 473,000 in 1873; then the 
panic and hard times retarded immigration, 
the number of arrivals falling gradually to 
as low as 165,000 in 1877. In 1880 a fresh 
start was taken with nearly half a million 
arrivals, which was increased to 394,000 in 
1881, and to 816,292 for the year ending 
June 30, 1882. Of this latter number 778, - 
992 were immigrants who came to stay. 

THE tgtal export trade of the United 
States has never yet reached one thousand 
millions of dollars. In 1881 it was only 
seven hundred and fifty millions of dollars, 
but in the two previous years our total ex- 
ports were over eight hundred millions per 
annum. Vast as these figures appear to be, 
they seem small when compared with the 
returns of our domestic commerce. The 
business of our railroads, lakes, rivers and 
canals foots up some thirty-five thousand 
millions of dollars annually; that is to say, 
for every dollar engaged in the foreign 
trade of the country there are from thirty- 
five to forty employed in our interstate com- 
merce. The coming year we will probably 
ship abroad nearly three hundred millions 
of breadstuffs, and about the same amount 
ot cotton; but we shall send abroad Jess beef 
and pork than we have done for the last 
two years. It is estimated that we shal! 
and seventy) 
million bushels of wheat, of which some 
thing more than half will be consumed in 
the country; but our corn crop, while it will 
exceed that of last year, will not be equ:! 





to the crops of 1879-80. 
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PRESENT AND Past. 
aE 
BY EDWARD M. SHINE. 
I love to greet oid Christmas, 
When the rime is on the bough, 
With his coronet of hully 
And the berries on bis brow. 
What though the clinging icicles 
Hang on bis beard of snow, 
They'll vanish in a twinkling 
Before the yule logs glow. 


1 love to greet old Christmas 
When snow lies thick without, 

Or old King Frost comes nipping 
And biting all about ; 

For then the ringing laughter 
Falls pleasant on the ear, 

And old friends gather round us 
To taste the season’s cheer. 


I love to greet old Christmas, 
If not for present joy, 
At least for reculiections 
That come without alloy. 
A thuusand hallowed memories 
Around his form are cast ; 
They link the sober present 
To the seasons that are past. 


Grandma’s Dress. 


BY L. W. 











be a stern, unreasonable man, and had 

also known, in a vague way, that some 
sort of trouble existed between him and 
grandma. 

Grandina wore so sad a face that I learned 
childisnly to imagine that grandinas were 
al ways sad. 

Grandpa occasionally smiled, but not of- 
ten enough to attract iny fancy,and I learn- 
ed to avoid him. 

Things had continued to grow worse be- 
tween the two, until at last, when manima 
died, and I, then orphaned utterly, went to 
live at the Homestead, I did my best to be 
@ coinfort to then both, so far as one of my 
impulsive nature could be ‘‘a comfurt” to 
nye. 

was fifteen years old when I became 
one of the family there, and now my eigh- 
teenth birthday bad just ° 

Grandpa was sixty-nine years old, and 

dma two years younger. 

I think nobody outside our circle of im- 

mediate friends knew of the skeleton in 
our closet, since both my grandparents 
were proud, reserved people, and before 
strangersa show of cordial feeling was 
a bly sustained by the husband and 
wife. ; 
How long this unhappiness between the 
two had lasted, and when it would end, I 
did not know; but I was glad to escape as 
much of the gloom as I could, by accepting 
neighboring invitations here and _ there 
among a set of gay, merry friends who did 
their kindest to make me like them- 
selves. 

I used to talk of mammato grandma 
sometiines, and i in a sort of :other- 
sick cry, which comforted and eased tmny 
heart after atashion; but whenI would 
speak of grandpa, asking a question or two, 
grandma iimvariably stopped ime with the 
pressure of her band upon my lips. 

So now I had given the conundruin up 
entirely, and grown used to the queer 
state of things in my only home. 

Not long after my seventeenth birthday | 
met Jack Spencer. 

It was at a neighbor’s house, and I've no 
doubt that the meeting was planned by the 
warin-bearted but match-making lady who 
always insisted that I was her special 
charge, and just the kind of girl her young 
friend wvuld aduwire, if he on'y hada 
chance to meet ine. 

Whether she had written to Jack in that 
strain I don’t know, but certainly, when 


| HAD always known Grandpa Grey to 


we did meet, I felt the hot biushes run- | 


ning over my cheeks, and up under the 
short curls on my torehead, andam quite 
certain that he, although he has never con- 
fessed as inuch, fe.t the saine contusion. 

It did not take very long for us both to 

tify most willingly oar kind old friend's 
Seaire, for two more love-sick people than 
Jack and I becaine after a month's ac- 
quaintance would be hard to find. 

Our engagement was satisiactory to every- 
body save grandpa, and he utterly and 
sternly forbade the mention of any such 
folly. 





In vain Jack called on grandpa, argu- | 


ing his case, and pleading his cause man- 
fally. 

The old gentleman simply looked at ny 
handenine lover throngh bis spectacles, and 
gaveakind oft ab poeones runt very 

gravating to Jack, and to ine, listening at 
the library door. 

“] think,” be said to ime afterwards, 
“that a fellow who stands six feet two in 
his stocking-feet ought hardly to be treated 
80.”’ 


And I answered indignantly — 

“Of course not, Jack; it is too had for 
grandpa to act so hateially !” 

Then, because we were both boiling over 
with rage, ali the more because we were 80 
heipiess against grand pa’s wili—for I would 
not consent to elope with Jack,—we went 
off by ourselvesand comforted each other 
after the mnost approved fashion. 

So things had gone on for a 
and now Jack 
the wedding 

He came to the house one aiternoor ! 
of plans he had been making—as he said— 
all the night betore, and insisted that 


that vear 


bevan t rrow Tat 
+ - 


Oni 


grandpa must be brought to terms in some | 


way. 
Thad humored every fancy of his with 
the greatest care and alacrity; in fact, I do 


| forted me alter a fashion of his own, which 


might be realized ! 
en,after awhile,I lett him sitting there, 
and went up to grandpa for one more talk, 
and an effortto bring Jack and him to- 
in barmony. 

First I coaxed, and then I talked with all 
the dignity I could muster. 

Then I grew angry, and finally 1 burst 
into tears, regardiess of tbe tact that a red 
nose, red eyes and swollen lips were not in 
the least becoming to ine, and that I should 
+ ag to go down to Jack in that condi- 

n. 

Grandpa was like a rock. 

He taken a dislike to Jack, and be- 
cause I would not give hii up, when we 
loved each other so that the world seemed 
a different place since we had met, that dis- 
se ae sal, ger saye 7: and set itself 

nst us , in spite of the love grand 
had felt for ine before. “ Pr 

Becoming finally convinced that no 
amount pleading or weeping would 
move his stony heart, I flounced out of the 
room, buin against grandina, who was 
passing through the hall,and nearly knock- 
ed her over. 

But she knew my trouble, and her dear 
old arins were around me in a moment. 

She kissed my quivering lips, and whis- 
pered— 

‘‘Never inind, dearie; maybe it will come 
out right one of these days. 

“Grandma loves her darling, 
she ?”’ 

Oh, how I hugged the dear slender form 
) nt my wet eyes against the wrinkled 

Then | flew down the stairs, and found 
Jack paving the floor like a caged lion. 

‘Well, Edie ?’’ 

“Only the same old story, Jack,’ [ re- 
plied. 

“He won't even adinit that I ain engaged 
to you. 

“Oh, dear, I’ve halfa mind to run away 
with you after all, only dear, old, patient 

randma would die now if I left her, for I 
now gran‘ipa would never let me come 
back aguin.”’ 

Jack looked doleful. 

Then he fixed his eyes upon my fece. 

The parlor was dark, but 1 knew he was 
a at my red and swollen nose, and I 
said— 

“Yes, I have been crying, Jack—of 
course I have, and I know I look like a 
fright! 

“But I don’t care. 

“Jack, do you know all this worry is 
making me sick and nervous? 

“And by-and-by you’ll want to give me 
up, I’tn sure, for I shall be in a chronic 
state of red eb and nose.’’ 

He laughed in spite of his annoyance. 

‘See here, sis,” said Jack, “if your 
grandfather imagiues | ever will give you 
OP he vever was more mistaken about a 
thing. 

“T’in not that kind of a fellow, am I? 

“fll never give you up, you poor little 
darling, and I'll wait for you ten yearsif 
need be; or until the old gentleman gets 


doesn’t 


sick and—and doesn’t recover — that’s 
all.” 

1 witudrew from Jack’s arm and ex. 
claiined— 


“Why, Jack Spenser, that is downright 
wicked !"" 

I might have said more, but Jack took ine | 
again in his arins, and further speech was 
too muffled to be understood. 

“J’il tell you this, Edie,"’ said he, ‘it's 
deucedly lucky your grandtatber isn’t a fel- 
low of ny size—that’s all. 

“Confound bitn—it, 1 mean ! 

“Excuse we, 1 don’t mean any disre- 





| spect. 


“T'd fight him with impunity then, you | 
know.” 

“Yes,’’ interrupted I, “only he wouldn't 
be my grandfather then, and—and I'in | 
atraid you would be too simall an iufant to | 
fight for anything but a rattle. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Jack ! 

‘Let us consider that it isa blessing we 
can at least be enzayed, if we can’t be imar- 
ried a8 soon as we would. 

“If mamina were here now, I should not 
be so troubled.”’ 

Here I began to cry again, but Jack com- 


somehow neverfiailed. 

After he lett ine, just at dark, I went up 
to grandina’s rooin. 

She had been reading, but the book was 
lying upon ber knee, and I saw by the 
‘low of the fire that there were tears in ber 


ear grey eyes. 

What a pretty old lady she was! 

And maimna had often told me _ that all 
grandina’s friends used to say there had | 
never been a prettier girl than Ennice Hope | 
in the town where she had passed her girl- 
hood. 

She laid her hand upon my heed. 

“Well, dearie?” 

“Nothing, grandma, only that grandpa 1s » 
so hateful and unreas——”’ , 

She laid her hand on tny 11ps. 


ld 





Six 
} 


rs 


: 
“But in id mamnima 


move grand 
pa?” 

“Certainly, dearie, dearly. 
‘He loved her, and he loved me then.’ 
The grey eyes looked wistfully into the 


en and the hand on my head trem- 


“Ob, ma,” I execlai “how can 
you care abouts man who treats" you a he 


“Just think, he hasn't spoken to you for 
years, and I don't iumagine he cares for you 
ang atall. ? 
“How you can be so jent passes im 
understendin ny - 7 
“You can't udge of the thing at all, darl- 
=e with the ghost of a sinile on 
er lips 
“Because, you see, you are Edie, and not 


ina. 

“We loved each other once. 

“I think he lovee his wife even now. 

“But pride, Edie, is very hard to put 
aside, oe has a goodly heritage of 
fainily obstinacy to contend with. 

“I try to remember that and be patient, 
though I often fail.” 

“You are everything that is sweet and 
patient all the tin grandina dear,’’ I re- 
phed, as her sree ied away in asigh low 
and inexpressibly sad. 

“Do you know, if it were not for the 
dread of leaving you alone with only the 
housekeeper aud cross old grandpa,I would 
inake believe 1 were a novel heroine and— 
elope with my Jack ? 

“I love hiin very much, grandma, and 
we waut to marry afer our long engage- 
nent, you know.”’ 

‘Patience, dearie,"’ said grandma; ‘‘be- 
bind the clouds the sun is still suining, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I'm going to be patient a little lon- 
ger, grandina, and then, if Unig = won't 

ot ine have a pleasant wedding bere with 
you all, why, there'll bea runaway affuir, 
you'll see.”’ 

“There, that will do, Edie; you are talk- 
ing yourself into a fever, dear, and so use- 


lanaly . 
“Tell me about that fancy dress party you 
are invited to next week. 

‘“‘Have you decided about your cRarac- 
ter ?”’ 

“It is Just what I want your advice about, 
grandina,” 1 said, “‘my choice of a charac- 


ter. 
“Gracie Harding declares I should go as 
a gipsy, because Tam 8 tawny-skinned, 
and have dark eyes. 

‘But my hair ts too light, vou see, and I 
thought might have it dyed for that 
night.’ 

“Edie! dye this beautiful gold-brown 
hair? " 

“Why, child, that I forbid on the spot!” 
poamins her fingers lovingly through the 
inass IT had unpinned and allowed to fall 
over iny shoulders. 

“Well, then, what character can I take, 
grandina?” I asked, quite willing not to be 
a gipsy, since, after all, I] might array my- 
self more beeoiningly. 

You see, { was not without my share of a 
woman's vanity. 

“Oh, may Lgoto the garret to-morrow 
and hunt over your old hair trunk there ? 

“Maybe I'll find something ridiculous to 
disguise myself in ?"’ 

Grandina laughingly consented, and at 
that moment the tea-bell rang. 

Grandpa had a touch of rheumatism, and 
was to be served in his room, so grandima 
and I went down alone to the table; but I 
noticed that she arranged a tray of dutntios 
for the absent one as caretully as though 
her whole heart were in the task, and I did 
not think he deserved it in the least. 

The fancy party was to come off on 
Christmas Eve, and Jack and I had been 
sleighing all that afternoon, until, just be- 
fore dark, we turned towards home, that I 
might have plenty of titne for dressing. 

“And vou are deterinined not Ww tell me 
what your character is to be, Edie?" 


| asked Jack coaxingly, as we neared the 


house. 
“No, because I want to surprise you. 
“Grandina doesn't even kuow, although 


| sie is as Curious as you are, sir.”’ 


Then we parted, and 1 went up to grand- 
pa’s room, to give him,in advance of Christ- 
nas morning, # present from Jack, which 
was nothing more nor less than a stout, 

old-headed cane, on which was inseribed 
in plain letters— 

“GRANDPA, 
“From his affectionate grandson, 
“JACK SPENCER.” 

I will confess that I tremmbled when I put 
the cane in the old inan’s hands, and with- 
out a word withdrew, while grandpa was 
adjusting bis glasses fora close examina- 
tion of the gilt he supposed to be mine. 


1 waited outside the door long enorgh to | 
bear that cane strike bang against it, aecomn- | 


panied by the exclamation— 
*Contound his inpudence !"’ 
Theo I ran laughing to iny own rootn, 
Among the things in the old, worn-eaten, 


lime-stained trunk which I searched fora . 
costume the day alter .ny twilight talk with | 


grandina, was her wedding dress, and with 


acry of delight I bad instantly decided to | 


appropriate it. 

The white satin folds had turned yellow 
—a pale yellow, that in my Opinion en- 
hanced the beauty of the garment. 

To be sure, its trimmiogs of yellow old 
lace, and its pretty pipings of satin, were 
somewhat weak and past very inuch hand- 
ling. 

But the full, puffed sieeves, 
waist and scant skirt, nade ine 


the short 
laugh, as I 


tried it on secretiy In ty ruott, and brusl 
ed imy hair high up, as ygrandinas portrait 
Vas, and sprinkied powder ver its 
4 leu-DruwnD sleet 

such a very ue ining SLU As 
we 


“Oh, yes, indeed, 

“I must wear this,’” 

And then, redressing in my own modern 
costume, I gathered my tieasures together 





‘| and hid them away, until the linportant 
nighs Soe arrive 
now jt had come. 

At nine o'clock Jack would ¢all for a4 
ond} ant Sang © I would be ready 

me. 

The motherly old housekeeper sssmed 
ine, and arranged uy hair to perfection, af 
ter the manner of auld lang ° 

But when the wedding-veil was finally 
arranged, I clapped my fands as 1 taitly 
fell in love with my reflection in the mir- 
ror. 

“I do look like grandma—I really do!” I 
said, and then sent for the dear old to 
come and see her counte 

She caine, and aflera stare of astoniah- 
ment she sai down and hada quiet little 


iy is te es 

“Butoh, my lost and happy youth. 

“Never a Py Edie, I am all now, 

and I hope you'll have a de even- 

ing, fia as a bride of ancient days.” 
fter 2 bad ne back to her room, I 

wra a 


ight, cloak over m “on 
to hide iny costume, and knowing then ack 
would come presently, ran down to await 


him in the parlor. 

Only one burner of the large chandelier 
was lighted. 

I threw off my cloak, and stood watching 
the firelight, and waiting for Jack, as m 
thoughts went striding into the future, ina 
winding themselves ghoes my lover, tut 
a my dress and fancy party, and was 
only aroused from my dreaming by the 
sound of a por og the hall. 

Turning qu ckly, with a smile on my -_ 
to greet Jack, wnom I supposed it to be, 
opening of the auor revealed the figure of 
grandpa, who came slowly into the 
room, 

But I shall never torget the expression of 
his face, as he suddeniy discovered the 
room not to be empty—surprise, bewilder- 
went, mingled with a yearning love that 
his eyes could not diaguise. 

He passed his wrinkled hand over bis 
brow and staggered, while I, fearful that 
he would fall, hastily advanced towards 
hii. 

“Oh, yes, I see! 

“It is only little Edie; but, ehild, I 
thought at first—you looked like—like 

er 

“I thought I was mistakeu about all the 
years, and—why, how foolish I am. 

“But you ure very like her as she was 
then."’ 

“Like grandina, you mean?" I replied, a 
sudden thought in my heart—“like her on 
her nage ge grandpa?”’ 

“Yes, yes, child. 

“There, don't bcther me. - 

“IT came down because, somuehow, my 
room had grown chi'ly. 

“But uever mind, I awn going buck 
now. 

“You are dressed for that silly finoy 
party, I suppose.”’ 

[drew the large lounging-chair to the 
fire, and coaxingly drew grandpa towards 
it. 

“Sit here a few ininutes, grandpa, darl- 
ing 2?” 7 ons, ne ee ar brow, and 
looking at him wit randma’‘s e 
till he passed his hand over my pod Ay cat 
ayain murmured — 

“Ah, very like her! 

“Sie was a bonny bride, child—a bonny 
bride in those days.’’ ' 

“I've something toshow you ina mo- 
ment,’’ I maid, 

“Wait here, and I'll bring it.”’ 

Then I flew to grandina’s room, and tn- 
vented some excuse to yet her down toto 
the parlor; and unsuspecting] y she followed 
me. ° 

The dim oyes at first failed to perceive, in 
the low lightoftie room, that somebody 
else was seated there, and she walked to 
the fire, while I slipped outside the door 
and lett them alone. 

Jack caine while I yet waited in the ball, 
| and his look of astonishment, when he re- 
cognized ny face as the ouly familiar thing 
in the figure which tarned towards him 
changed to one of interest as J explained 
my effort to bring the dear old people to- 
gether at last. 

And he and I went away together to the 
party with ahope in our hearts we scarcely 
dared speak aloud. 

‘Too linpatient to learn the result of that 
silent meeting in the parlor between grand- 
paand grandma, Jackand I lett the seene 
of mirth, soon after the midnight bour bad 
annveuneed a “Merry Christuias Morn” and 
drove rapidly howe. 

A pass key adinitted us, and stealthily 
| 1 crept to the parior-door aud peeped 


n. 
Ah, the happiness of that moment. 
Graudpa was still in the arin-chair, but 

yraucdina-—dear grandina—she was seated 

close beside bin, and the firelight fell 
warinly upon two elasped banda. 

W rinkled and tremulous they both were, 
but the glean of the gold Gand about grand- 
ina’s finger was bright as the light in her 


dear old eyes, 

I hugged Jack in my delight, and he 
hugyed me—thouwh after all that was 
nothing unusual—and then we made a pre- 
tenee of entering the ball-door,and stepping 
along the hall, untt] we finally opened the 
parlor-door and entered boldly. 

My grandparents looked up with the 








lenst ¢ fusion, and when 1 knelt before 
t nh mv eyes, grandpa 
“+ t « nded Jack ? I want 

hin 
“Whydidn't he bring bis cane & me 
bi:msell, instead of acting like a coward,and 


| sending it by you? 
Jack came quickly 
shadow. 


forward out ef the 
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“Because I had too much respect for my 
bones, sir,”’ he laughed. 

Grandpa laughed to, and while beand 
Jack shook hands, ina drew my face 
to her bosom: and whispered— 

“Thank you,dear, tor the blessing of hap- 
piness and peace restored,through Heaven's 


“My Christ git is very 0s, 
y inas * 
and s» unexpected that i is doubly valua- 
bie.” 

Here grandpa interrupted— 

“Saale let rhe shov Jon my Christmas 
gilt frou you, sir.” 

Only a laugh froin grandpa this time, and 
a “Well done, young fellow.” 

And then the bells froin the neighboring 
steeples rang out gaily the tidings of **Peace, 
goodwill to men,” 

Wien we tour finally separated for sleep, 
Jack's last words to ine were— 

“There'll bea wedding in the spring, 
Edie. 

“Guess whose."’ 

—__ - > - 


His Greeting. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 








EMEMBER, fraulein. the children are 
to have a long holiday. 

“For two weeks they are not to look 
wiivin a book, and as for vourself, you are 
not even to touch one. 

“Our guests come to-day. 

“We expect you only to help us entertain, 
and be entertained in turn. 

“You must never forget that we regard 
you as the eldest daughter of our house and 
alinost as dearly beloved.” 

So spoke Herr Sehobert, sitting one 
morning at the head of his break fast-table, 
to the beautiful girl whose seat was at his 
right. 

Opposite him was the sweet gentle 
inether of his children—the three little 
girls who clustered round his chair in eager 
excitement of anticipation of the delights in 
stove for thei. 

It was the Christinas sewon. 

In eight short days the happy anniversary 
would be at hund—eight days were to be 
spent in merriost fashion by all those as- 
sembled under Herr Schobert’s most hos- 
pitable roof, 

The wind might howl without, storin, 
sleet, or rain descend, naught should ban- 
ish the sunshine which tnust reign within ; 
for thus the muster had decreed. 

“You hear, fraulein,’’ said the 
the children. 

“We ure to lock the school-rooin,and give 
papa the key. 

“Then you cannot go in, even if you want 
to ever so inuch.”’ 

“You are all too good to me,’’ answered 
the governess, tears welling in the blue 
eyes. 

“You make ine forget that [am a stranger 
among you. 

“On, how can I thank you!” 

“By letting us see the sadness all chased 
away from your lace,’’ said Madame Scho- 
bert tenderly, rising as she spoke, and 
placing one hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Tt is too young, too lovely a face to bear 
anvthing by siniles.”’ 

The cinidren clapped their bands,but the 
eldest stole to her governess’s side, and 
whispered in her ear— 

“And you are not to ery any more, Frau- 
lein. 

**Nobody cries at Christinas time.” 

The girl sighed, even us she kissed 
little comforter. 

“If it all had been a year ago,” she 
thought wearily, “I would not be thus un- 
gratefulto their kindness by giving it so 
poor a return, 

“One year ago! 

“Ah, where is he now ?" 

“Our friend and daughter, Fraulein EKg- 
bert."’ 

So the master of the house introduced 
her to his guests, and surely, if be ignored 
that she was but a paid dependent beneath 
his roof, there was naught left for them but 
to follow his generous exainple. 

So she was everywhere reveived with 
gracious smiles, while her beauty and mod- 
est bearing were generally discussed. 

There was one late comer upon 
scene. 

The suinmons to dinner bad been given 
ere he appeared on the threshold of the 
drawing-rooin. 

Fraulein glanced casually up, but her 
face became Geadly pale,and she put her 
hand, with aquick motion, asof pain, to 
her heart. 

How came he here to night ? 

She watched him, while Madame Scho- 
bert received him with ber most Winning 
sinile of welcome, then appointed hin toa 
dark-eyed girl whom be had to lead in to 
dinner. 

Nvt until they were seated at the table 
did he recognize her presence. 

Then the color torsook his cheek, as it 
hari done hers ; but her self-posseasion had 
returned. 

She met his glance with one vt icy cold- 
ness, and which said to him, more plainly 
than though she had spoken — 

**We are strangers. 

“Do not dare attempt to scale the dividing 
wall between us." 


elder of 


her 


the | 





The lovely voice found its way to 
tom, Schobert 
openly lated upon the treasure she 

had for her children. 
All pleaded for song, and still 
The girl's voice had a > melody 
which was inex pressib) nati 


“They say the swan sings when ft dies,” 
she thought, as they clustered about her 
with congratalations. 

“How many of these people know that 
mine isthe song of adead heart—naj, a 
broken heart, that does not die."’ 

“Elsa!’’ 

It was a man’s voice which whispered her 
name close in her ear. 

She knew it well—it thrilled through 
every nerve of her being, but she turned 
towards him a face inmarked but with cold 
disdain. 

**Elsa,’’ he re » “give ine five tnin- 
utes, I bey of yeu, for the love that you 
once bore ime.” 

“Not five seconds !”’ she replied. 

Rising, she took the arini of the gentleinan 
nearest her. 

No one hasheard the few words inter- 
changed—no one knew the almost tragedy 
being enacted in their midst, and how glad 
one of the actors was to fly to her own rooin 
and barring and bolting the door, throw 
y pee down upon her couch in passionate 

espair. 

“He dared ask me remember my love 
for him—my love outraged and openly de- 
spised ! 

“Oh, shame ! 

“What does 
now? 

“A vear ago to-night how happy I 
wis, 

“Ah, I was rich then, and in ny own 
home the guests gathered to make 
merry. :; 

‘*But I thought I was richer than any gold 
could inake me, for I though he tonal exe 
he, whoon the morning of my father’s 
failure, sent me back my betrothal ring 
for my Christmas offering, without one 
single word which could soften” the 
blow.” 

Thus memory iningled with her tears, 
until, dashing them back,she rose and took 
from her drawer a little box tightly sealed, 
- she had resealed it one short year be- 

ore. 

Now she tore it open. 

A plain gold ring nestled in its bed of cot- 
ton, and round it wasaslip of paper, with 
these words— 

“My Christinas greeting !" 

“Oh, that I could go away!" she sobbed ; 
“that I need not meet him day after day 
unul my strength gives way, and he may 
see and gloat upon the unhappiness he has 
nade for me." 

At the break fast-table next morning, the 
sunbeams reflected themselves on no 
brighter face than that of the beautiful 
young governess. 

Many reproached her for having absent- 
ed herself so early on the evening previous, 
but to it all she answered with some gay 
jest, lashing even an indignant simile in 
the gloomy countenance of Franz Holstein, 
as he sat moody and absorbed. 

Even Herrand Madaine Schobert looked 
at eachother in pleased surprise. 

What should they have done without her, 
they thought as one by one the days slip- 
ped by, until there dawned the morning of 
Christinas Eve. 

Seven long days one root had sheltered 
herself and Franz, and all this time no fur- 
ther word had passed between thein. 

“I hear he is betrothed,’’ she overheard 
some one say, and again that quick pain 
darted through her heart. 

And yet whe 80? 

She had expected to hear, not of his be- 
| trothal, but his marriage to the woman who 

twelve months ago had stolen his heart and 

her happiness, 
Once beside 
found a note, 
Betore her resolution could talter, she re- 
| enclosed it, and returned it to him with the 
| seal unbroken. 

*“T hate him,’’ she said. 

But she uttered the words with a sob. 

All the house to-day was busy in prepara- 
tion. 

Anair of mystery pervaded its every 
corner, «ad was visible in every expres- 
sion. 

The fraulein’s simple gifts were ali pre- 
pared, but she was vlad that all were busy, 
that she might be left’ wo her own sad 
thoughts, 

The drawing-room was Geserted 


he hope to accomplish 





her plate at breakfast she 


when 
for its adornment. 


her own tigure in th3 nurror, in its deep- 
black robe, with the background of green 
and tragrant blossoms. 

She seemed a biot upon the picture. 

Last year she had been fit companion for 
both flowers and sunshine. 

Now— 

The tears would not be repressed. 


She hurried trom the rceom, that none 





But she read, in his defiance to her chal - | 


lenge, rebellion to her inandate. 
“Youwlll sing forus, fraulein?” whos- 
Madaine Schobert, as they came out 
rom dinner. 
“Ceftainiy, madaime,’’ she answered, 
though, even asshe spoke, she wondered 
ifthe lampinher throat would not baffle 


all ber efforts; but ber pride was up in arms | 
and carried 


her bravely through ber 


might enter to witness her grief. 

When at the dvor some one checked 
her. 
“Elsa, I will speak to you. 

“You are weeping ; vou _ . 

But the teare had dried upon her cheeks 
as she dashed aside his detaining grasp, and 
ran swiitly up the broad stairs. 

At nine o'clock the reo 
open which heid the Cl 
musicand dancing, to 
tion of the gifts. 





vas to be thrown 
Iristinas tree—then 
follow the distribu- 


she entered it, her arins laden with flowers | 








, a ae 


on Peas Holstein passed down the 
He looked brave and thoughtful, but very 


ute. 
How handso:ne he was! 
What had he been saying to madame, she 
wondered, that at this time they should 
hold such close discussion ? 


He was not vet among the 
Unconsaciously she a ichal for him to 
enter, but when the folding-doors were 


<< record ofthe anewer 
bet ene w rest was given to 
the festivities below, for all knew they 
were cel the betrothal of twofovers 
—Franz Hol and beautiful Fraulein 


ECCENTRICITIES OF BEAUTY. 


_—_— 








E are told that the ladies of ancient 


thrown open, leading into the Lesbos slept on roses whose perfuine 
room, and the Christmas tree, in all its| had been artifically heightened. 
splender, its branches laden with costly And in those times court maidens pow- 
gifts, burst upon their view, he still was dered their hair with gold. 

One by one tie names were called whose bee gress half a dozen times a day, as do 
owners were to come forward and receive e Saratoga 


soine token of the munificent bounty of 
Santa Claus. 

All but Elsa’s; there was nothing for 
her. 

The tears gathered in her eyes. 

They bad been so kind, 80 1, yet to- 
night she was furgotten—to-night she was a 
stranger and intruder. 

But just then Madame Schobert approach- 
ed and whispered— 

“Your gift, dear child, I have left in my 
boudoir. 

“You will flad it waiting you. 

“Will you seek it yourself, and «accept it, 
with my dearest love?’’ 

“TI will wait to thank you,” she answered, 
with a kiss, and wondering why it had not 
graced the tree. 

She ran quickly upstairs. 

The room was but dimly lighted as she 
eutered it and approached the table, 
capoemeg to find there the mysterious 
gi 


But there was nothing. 

Just then some one behind her turned 
up the yas. 

It was Franz! 

Indignaut, she was about to pass him by, 
when his arm detained her. 

‘*Elsa,’’ he said, “‘madaine sent you here 
to tind your Christmas gilt. 

“Will you not accept it in me ? 

“Or, at least, will you not tell to me why 
one year ago vou returned to ne without a 
word all my letters, my gitts, and your be- 
trothal ring, and then disappeared, givin 
me no clue by which I might possibly fin 
you? 

“Why did you keep my last giftif you 
disdained the rest ?”’ 

“Your last gift !"’ she echoed. 

“T might at least retain the ring I had 
bought with my life's happiness. 

‘Let me pass, Herr Holstein !’’ 

“Herr Holstein ! 

“And from your lips! 

“Elsa, 1f | loved you less,my pride would 
conquer my affection. 

“Now by its trampled despised sweet- 
ness, and your disdain I command you to 
speak ! 

“Ot what ring do you speak ? 

“I sent you no ring, but a bracelet set in 

ris.’’ 

“You sent ine no ring? 

“You did not return to me the betrothal 
ring that I had given you? 

“You did not woo the heiress and finding 
her no heiressturn to her froin another? 

“Shame on your manhood to prove 
treacherous even to your treacherous false- 
ness.”’ 

Again she strove to pass him, but his hand 
seized and held her arm. 

His face was white as inarble, but as firm 
and unyielding. 

“T lost the ring you gave me,’”’ he said, in 
low earnest tones. 

“Flow 1 never could conceive. 

“But I never sent it to you, 

“How then did you receive it?” 

Then she told hiin all. 

A light dawned on hin as she finished. 

“Listen, Klsa,"’ he said, “and by my 
words judge of my truth. 

“Last year the day before Christinas I 
had fallen asleep in ty chamber. 

“On my table was a iitthe package ad- 
dressed to vou still unsealed, 

“It contained a bracelet for your Christ- 
nas gilt. 

“It seemed toine as I awakened that I 
heard soine one flutter from the room. 

“Tt was your talse and treacherous triend 
who wished to steal ine from you. 

“She had taken the bracelet and replaced 
it with the ring. 

“Tnnocently I sealed the packet and dis- 
patched it. 

“You know that the sudden death of my 
uncle called me away. * 

“On my return you had gone. 

“I found in my room all that you had 


but she made the lam- 
in her fish-pond wear earrin ' a 
» 


pre 

The dresses of lia Paulina, the rival of 
Agri were valued at $2,664,580. This 
did not include her jewels. She wore a 
one supper $1,562,500 worth of jewels,and it 
was a plain citizens’ supper. 

The luxury of Poppeea, beloved by 
Nero, was equal to that of Lollia. . 

The women of the Roman Empire in- 
dulged in all sorts of luxuries and excesses, 
and these were revived by Napoleon the 
First in Franee. 

Mine. Tallien bathed herself in a wash of 
straw berries and raspberries, an’? had her. 
self rubbed down with sponges dipped in 
milk and perfume. 

An Albanian belle of to-day presents a 
rather striking appearance. 

She is, as a rule, coifed with seed pearls 
and coins, and enveloped in a black serge 
pelisse. 


She uses paint on her face protusely, and 
her taste runs to cherry lips and cheeks,and 
jet-black eyebrows strongly drawn. 


An Albanian bride discards paint for a 
while, and, if wealthy, wears a suit some- 
thing like this: Rose-colored under-robes, 
with an over-robe of dark-green velvet, the 
idea being taken froma rosebud half-opened 
in its leaves. 

Thus arrayed, the girl of handsome fea- 
tures is said to look really bewitching. 

The Tartars despise prominent nasal ap- 
pendages, and the woman who has the 
smallest nose is esteeined the most charin- 
ing, but to outside barbarians she is a per- 
fect fright. 

The women in parts of India wear tunics 
and trousers of woolen stuff, with large 
boots, partly of leather, partly of blanket, 
which come up to the knee and which they 
are fond of taking off at any time. 

In order to get warmth thev often put a 
quantity of flour into_these boots beside 
their legs, 

Their taste in to ornaments runs 
much to all sorts of rings, including nose 
rings. i 

A typical woman fn the interior of Africa 
is thus described : “Her naked negro skin 
was leathery, coarse and wrinkled; her fig- 
ure was tottering and knock-kneed; her 
thin hair hung in greasy locks; on hex wrists 
aud ankles she had almost an arsenal 
of metal links of iron, brass and copper, 
pep enough to bind a prisoner in his 
cell. 

“About her neck were hanging chains of 
iron, strips of leather, strings of woolen 
balls, and I hardly know what more 
lumber.”’ 

THE NOBLE Cock.—The cock is an im- 
portant bird. He is historical. A cock as- 
sured Themistocles of his victory over 
Xerxes. Aristophanes tells us that he 
reigned supreme over Persia before the 
time of rius and Megabazus. Numa 
Pompilius was inspired by a cock, and 
Romulus was influenced by the same bird 
in his decision as to the site of Rome. He 
was sacred to Mars, Apollo, Mercury, and 
Esculapius. Mohammed found a cock in 
the first heaven, so huge a bird that his 
crest touched the second heaven. The 
Moslem doctors say that Allah lends a will- 
ing ear to him who reads the Koran, to him 
who prays for pardon, and to the cock, 
whose chant is divine melody. When this 
cock ceases to crow the day of judgment 
| will beat hand. ‘The cock on church spires 
is to remind men not to deny their Lord as 
| Peter did. Peter le Neve says that the cock 
was the warlike ensign of the Goths, as it 
is tothe present day of the Malays, and 
that, therefore, it was put up in Gothic 
churches for urnament. 

The crowing of the cock has always ex- 
ercised an indeftinable influence on man- 
kind ; iteovered the shuffling Peter with 
shame; it has furnished innumerable 
0ets With stocks of phrases; it Las ever 
vecome a means for the expression of Par- 





sent ine, and of yourself I could yain no 


| trace. 


Her task compleved, she caught sight of | 


“But one thiag gave ine hope—the bracc- 
let was not with the rest. 

“*Ah, she yet loves ine,” I thougit, ‘or 
she would have sent that too.’ 

“I know now that you never received it. 

“That single drop of comfort is taken 
from me, but, Elsa, will you net return it 
with love's full measure of sweetness 7”’ 

She listened in bewildered amaze. 

In his eyes, his voice, his face, truth 
shone. 

From below caine sounds of musig, and 


| merriment and laughter. 


Something of the Christinas joy stole in 


| her heart. 


The guests avseinbled in the drawing- 
| 


room, awaiting the announcement. 
E'sa wason her way down, when the 
door of Madame Schobert’s library opened, 


“Franz,”’ she murmured, ‘you have 
me all this time ?”’ 
“Ah, darling, as I shall love you toall 


eternity, my once 
Christinas gift. 

‘Elsa, will you still refuse to come to my 
heart ? 

“See, I stand aside. 

“Make your choice. 

“I will detain you no longer. 

“Will you go or stay ?”’ 


lost, iny twice gained 


| and some of them were quite black. 


liamentary opinion. In some places, it is 
_ true, the cock is re arded with not alto- 
'yether unimalevolent sentunents. An 
African tribe complains bitterly that it was 
all through the cock that they remained 
black and ditterent from the rest of man- 
kind. The great creating Spirit it is said, 
set himself during the day time to model 


| the human race. By sundown he bad 


| fashioned abeut 50 uillerent figures out ot 


| clay, but they were all more or less “aig 

e 
set them up ina row and inspected them 
before it get quite dark, and then it appear- 
ed that they would look better if they were 
white. Su he wixed'a great pot of white- 
wash, and set about daubing them by the 
light of the moon. But it was troublesome 
work, and he did not get on very fast. At 
last, when he had atili a score or more 
whiten, day dawned and the cock crew,and 
he came to the conclusion that the rest inust 
reinain as they were. And so it has ome 
to pass that some of the races of mankind 
are red and brown, while the poor negre 
has reinained quite black—and all through 
a troublesome cvck, who would crow 
when he was not wanted. 
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Jennie’s Fringe. 


BY L. J. H. 








’M clean discouraged!’’ asserted Farmer 
Ford, com intothe house one cold 
fall day, and sitting down hard ina 

cuair in the kitchen. 

His wife, paring apples at a table, did not 
ask why. 

“I expected we should do well this year, 
but everything has gone wrong. 

“It isn’t the year for fruit, yet I thought 
there would be a few apples, which would 
have brought a good in the scarcity; 
but there isn’t a bushel of apples in the 
— orchard. 

“The potatwes are poor,the corn blighted 
and the rains spoiled the wheat. s : 

“If that isn’t enough to discourage aman, 
when foreclosure of the ino upon his 
m3 is close at hand, I don’t know what 
8 ” 

Mrs. Ford wi her eyes, 

“Cheer up, fieher | . 

“Jennie’s coming home.” 

But even the mention of his only 
ter could not dispel the good man's 
tion and sense of trial. 

He rose up, covered his partially bald 
head with his old hat,and marched out of 
the house. 

Then good Mrs. Ford wiped away another 
tear. 

Her little financial ventures,too,had been 
unsuccessful, 

The price tor butter was unusually low ; 
the turkeys had gorged themselves on 
inusty wheat,and been found stretched life- 
less under their perch. 

She had spent ail her spare tiine, all sum. 
mer, braiding two rugs for the doctor's 
wite ; and the doctor had moved away and 
left thein on her hands. 

Such are the trialsof farmers’ wives quite 
frequently ; but to have the mortgage fore- 
closed upon the old place where she had 
lived ever since she was inarried—the dear 
old place where her children bad been born, 
and where she expected to spend her last 
earthly days—this was too inuch, and Mrs. 
Ford's apron went up, anda great many 
tears fell among its tidy folds. 

Suddenly there was the rollof a yellow 
old stage coach's heavy wheels at the door, 
the banging down of a trunk, and a grace- 
ful girl’s form in the doorway. 


daugb- 
dejec- 


“Mother! — you dear, darling old. 
“mother! 

“Why, what are you crying for?” 

And Jennie Fora’s blue eyes opened 
wide upon the now siniling and delighted 


wrinkled face. 

“I ain not crying, Jennie, dear. 

“Why how you , es altered, child! an 
inch taller, and—well, it’s mother that says 
it—so pretty ! 

“You hardly look like my Jennie, with 
those blue ribbons, and that fringe of little 
curls over your forehead.”’ 

“Aunt Elinor wanted my hair fringed, 
mother.” 

“What, child ?” 

“Fringed, mother dear. 

‘‘But never mind my hair. 

“You have been crying, and I want to 
know what the matter is.’ 

Jennie, divested of her wraps, with her 
prey, shoulders buried in blue silk and 

ace, Was an apparition lovely indeed to ap- 
ear, tender and blooming, in the old farm- 
n0use kitchen. 

A wealthy aunt, peculiar and compara- 
tively unknown, had come to Wheatlands 
the previous spring, and, pleased by the 
sweet-faced girl of sixteen she had never 
before seen, borne her away fora sumuner 
wo a fushionable seaside resort. 

Another month had been spent at her 
handsome town-house ; but finally Jennie 
had cone home. 

“I suppose I 
nie. 


was down-hearted, Jen- 


“Futher —-father's dreadful down about 
the way things are going. 
“The stock and the crops—well, as he 


says, everything seems to have gone wrong 
this vear ; and—and the inortgage forecloses 
the first of January,” added Mrs, Ford, 
her face bending over her again busy 
hands. 

She looked up at last inthe silence that 
followed, and inet Jennie’s blue eyes,grave 
enough. 

“But vou needn't fret, child. 

“You are young, and IT dare say oid 
Wheatlands is a dull enough place to 
you.”’ 

“It's home, mother, and I love 
home. 





| how they 


my | 


“There is some one coming next week—a | 
—a geutieman, who has been very polite | 


and kin | to ine. 


“Heisrich and elegant, but I am not 


ashatme:t of Wheatlands,” concluded Jennie | 


decisively, nodding her head, with 
its line of golden tringe. 

Mrs. Ford understood. 

“Somy girlie has gota sweetheart,” she 
said. : 

A bright eloquent blushing look from 
Jennie, but no words, for the kitchen-door 
opened, and, with « glad ery, Jennie sprang 
into her father’s arins. 

It was pleasant to see the old man’s griin 
face break into smiles. 


pretty 


‘So you uave come hore at last, dear 
child.” 

“I would have come home long ago, dear 
father,* but aunt E r wouldn’t al 
ine,’ ; 

As Jennie sat dow : yreat 


fire-place, her father lo ked her over fro 
head to foot. 

No one noticed the look on his 
turned away. 


Jennie Lerself was very thoughttul, and 


face as he 


sat gazing meditatively into tif open biaze, | 


while her mother made the tea and toasted 


fork. ; 


mother 
lently Corriad toh i llow hes 


the mo ’s foreciosnre, the her and 
mother sat silent betore the red embers of 
oe 

eold man’s glbows were upon his 
knees and his face in his hands. orth 

He uttered a groan. 

“As ifjt wasn't enough to have things 
going thé way they are,” he exclaimed, 
“witout having Jennie come home with 
her hair fringed.”’ 

“Why father——” 

“What sense is there in trizzing and 
frowselling her hair over her forehead 
like that ? 

‘It is the most foolish thing in the 
world, 

“I knew Elinor would spoil her—I knew 
it froin the first !’’ 

“I think it looks very pretty, father, but 


“To think a Samnies of mine should 

ever fringe her hair!’ groaned tne poor old 

inan, as he rose, set his chair back nst 

nay us and betook himself gaseuednsels 
? ° 

“I wonder if I'd better speak to Jennie 
about her hair ?’’ mused. Mrs. Ford. 

“It seems a pity. 

“Those little curls, just like tendrils on 
the grape-vines, inakes her forehead and 
eyes look so pretty. 

“I guess I won't just vet. 

“Tt does seein a8 though trouble was mak- 
ing father dreadful cross-grained.”’ 

No complaint was made to Jennie of her 
fringe. 

She caine down the next morning with 
the same row of little soft curls above her 
neon | brows, buat witha broad = ging- 
mauin apron tied over her neat print wrap- 
per. 

She washed the breakfast china, made 
brown bread and Se ee made up the 
plump feather beds, and prepared dinner 
as deftly as if she were in total ignorance of 
the fashion. 

Mrs. Ford was satisfied that Jennie was 
not spoiled. 

If Jennie had known of her father’s dis- 
approval, it would have been hard for her 
toabandon that objectionable tringe, for 
soime one else had been especially pleased 
with it. 

Mr. Chester Childreth was very appre- 
ciative of nice effects in the woilet of ladie 
and, at latest reports, was still undecide 
whether the loose tresses made the deep- 
fringed blue eyes so lovely, or the pretty 
eyes inade the little curls so very charin- 


ing. 

Khe thought thrilled Jennie’s beart every 
time she looked in the littie mirror, and it 
would have been actual cruelty to have de- 
prived her of her f.inge. 

Mr. Chester Chiidreth 
away. 

Though she loved her home, it was very 
bare of romunce and the refinements 
of the summer which she had found con- 
genial. 

“Hasn't anything done well?’ asked 
Jennie, wiping the tea things, with her 
mother, and reterring again to the mort- 

e. 

"ENothing but the quinces, dear Jen- 
nie. 

“They've borne wonderfully well this 
year. 

“Nearly two busliels apiece, and there's 
fifty trees. 

**But there isn’t much 
about here. 

“IT think I'd better put up enough to last 
two years, and father will get what .1e can 
for the rest of thein.” 

Just here Jennie dropped the snowy dish- 
towel, and had nearly dropped a china tea- 
cup, but though her cheeks were very rei 
she shut hes lips tight, and would not speak 
a word until sie was sure, 

She only remarked— 

“IT wouldn't be in any hurry about doing 
up the quinces, mother.”’ 

A few days later Mr. Chester 
arrived. 

When they had kissed each other, and 
read in each other’s eves all the truth of 
loved each other, and the old 
folks bad retired and Jeft thein 
session of the cozy, coufortable,old-fashion- 
el sitting-room, Jennie toid him her trou- 
bie, and avout the quinces, 


seemed so far 


Sule for quinces 


Childreth 





ee ee 


in full pos- | 


| 
Now Mr. Chester Childreth wasa drug- 


gist, and replied quickly— 

“You are perfeetly right, my dear Jen- 
nie. 

“(Quines-seeds, a preparation of which is 
popular for dressing ladies’ hair, are now 
tour dollars a pound, on aceount of their 
searcity. 

“[ will gladly give your father that price 
for them, and would ifthe had a hundred 
times a8 inany more. 

“Twenty-five pounds will net hin one 
hundred dollars. 


He deciared aiterwardsthat he never in 


Mr. Childreth Mood by, the 
scene, and confirming the Ly 2 ton Barve 
ments. . 


Hetold the honest farmer how many 
counties had been runsacked to supply the 


demand for quince-seed, and assured the 
ape man that it was nota fairy tale, until 
16 was forved to believe. 


Mrs. Ford wept for joy. 

“TI think, Jennie, that father would have 
fretted himself into his grave before 
Christmas Day, ir it badu’t been for 


“My fringe!'’ laughed Jennie. 

“Oh, I overheard him scolding about it 
that night—poor father! but Chester liked 
it, and I really did not think I ought to 
give it up, tor lis sake.” 

A few weeks completed the 
closing the nertgnge,and Fariwner 
courage. 

And it was on Christmas Day that the 
oe took place, beneath the beloved 
old roof. 


ans tor 
‘ord took 


———— 8 ——— 


OPEN SKCRETS IN COoOKERY.—Both doc- 
tors and epicures agree upon rare meat— 
the foriner for digestion, che latter for taste, 
and that all meats aud gaine are the. better 
for slight cooking, with the exception of 
veal and pork—which they do nut recoin 
mend atall. It is quite common new tor 
the physician to order a sandwich of beef-- 
that is, a slice of uncooked beef, niinced 
fine, seasoned,and spread betweon two thin 
slices of bread, as far more nourishing for 
weak digestions than cooked meats. It is 
only the idea, it seems, of rawness that is in 
the way, and not the taste, as, when it is out 
of sight most people cam learn to like the 
rarest of beef. The same reason that or- 
dains that the juice must run in the leg of 
inutton when the knife goes in, and the 

ine inust only fly past the kitehen fire, is 
ind this, and herein # why broiled meats 
are 30 delicate and palatable. The outside 
is 80 very quickly cooked that the juices 
within are not affected by the fire. Just 
what hippens to milk when it is boiled, the 
shickening of the skin on top, and what is 
seen in a hard-boiled egg,occurs in meats; 
the albuinen,the nourishing «uality,is hard- 
ened and toughened when meat is too long 
exposed to heat. Sothe careful housewife 
who puts her meat in the oven early, well 
salted, and watches it from time to time as 
all the juices draw out of it with the salt 
and the heat, untila hard brown round or 
rib is ready to be put on the table,bas really 
extracted from the ineat almost all ite nour- 
ishment, and gives the family a mass of 
dried fibres to chew. It is “done to death,”’ 
Fish also must be rapidly cooked ; oysters 
require to be merely dropped for a moment 
into the boiling liquid, beeause the juices of 
these must not be suffered to toughen into 
leather, but kept as nearly as possible un- 
cooked. 

- > oo 

On MARRIAGE. —Ilistory holds its ton- 
gue as to who the pair were who first put 
onthe silken harness, and promised to 
work kindly in it through thick and thin, 
up hill and down, and on the level, swim, 
drown or float. But whoever they were 
they must have made a goud thing of it, or 
so many of their posterity would not have 
harnessed up since und drove out. but 
there ain’t but few folks who put their 
money in :natrimony who could sit down 
aud give a good written opinion why on 
earth they caine todo ft, née marry for 
love, without a cent In their pockets, nor a 
friend in the world nor a drop of pedigree. 
This looks desperate, but itis the strength 
of the game. If marrying for love ain’ta 
success, then matrimony is a dead beat. 
Some marry because they think women 
will be searce next year, and live to won- 
der how the erop holds out. Some marry 
to get rid of themselves, and diseover that 
the gaine was one thattwo could play at, 
and neither win. Some marry a second 
tiine to get even, and find it a gambling 
yame—the more they put down the less 
they take up. Some marry to be happy, 
and missing it, wonder where all the hap- 
piness goes to when it dies. Some marry 
they can't tell why, and live they can’t tell 


how. 

J. B. 
ieee eae 

THe Firsy Strev.—It is the first false 
step thattelis. You know that when you 
tumble down-stairs. Ob, if you only had 
looked where you set your foot, you: never 
would have bad all those blue and yellow 
bruises. But you did not look, and after- 
wards all that rolling and tumbling was be- 
yond your control, until you found = your- 
selfatthe bottoms. S»> it m with everything 
else in this word—with the man who fails 
into dissipated habits; with tae woman who 
loses her self-respect and that of others; 
with the man who ends a respectable lite 


| by some deed that is dishonorable ; with all 


his life saw such a happy giri as Jennie was 
' 


at that moment. 

“You see there is only two hundred and 
liftv dollars needed to clear the debt olf,” 
she cried. 

“I've part that aunt Elinor gave ine for 
mv dress, the coming vear. 

“Of course. I intended to give father th t, 
but be had only little laid away, and I 


nave t 


“ac ir rest 


. " + 
livaiaely Bis . 


not for the world have offended the inde 


pendence of the .ittle girl he adinired #0 


much. ; 
Jennie could hardly wait for morning & 


rush ta 


| indeed, but the end 


, atone for the want of heartfelt and efficien 
» | piety in his own quiet » 
ber tather, throw her arms around | eent plans of rewote an 


who follow any courses that bring their 
yenalty of shame and suffering and dea hh 
t is the first little step that does all, and it 


his neck, and quickly tell him. the whole | 
story 


} 
| 


= 
New Publications. 


ton Suntan Bh a holiday - that is certain 
to be more than a 


pleasure to the who 
is wow enougl w receive ft. It 
splendid moral, pointed in a most 
talning way, and while it is apt to k 
average youth bent over its 
hours, it is certain to fill his wit 
West of sentiments and ideas. To 
doson of fine fall-age ongravingn 
uzen ne tu 
trating particular Sites of the 
aS et 9 ye, Boston. 
on ppincot Philadel phia. 
Pris, $1.25. 


The Century Co, announces for immedi- 
ate publication in this from advance 
sheets, the new edition of the Imperial Dic 
tionary, a work which has been accepted in 
Great Britain for more than a Sta adh 

century as a standard lexicon of the English 
lan It contains about 
wit illustrations, 





Fieit 


book ofr rence. 

in England, and will be 
there, in four volumes of 

each containing 700 to 800 pages. 
will be lower in this country than 
England. 


“Picturesque Journ in Ame 
ted by Rev. I. Broinfied. The 
ret book pee heen, unter Be cover of 

maginary class or circle ng people 
led fy a "enor, to mtrodace the reacer to 
some of the most picturesque 
our country, and bring together in- 
forination with to the places illus 
trated. A great variety is, therefore, con- 
veyed in a pleasing and instructive manner, 
and the editor may be congratulated on the 
careful way in which he has done bis work, 
The book is profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound with illuminated covers. 
R. orthington, Publisher, New York. 
Yor sale by Appincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


A book that will repay investment is 
“Uncle Gabe Tucker: or, Reflection, Song 
and Sentiment in the Quarters," by J, A. 
Macon. The public has had « taste of its 
excellence through the medium of the press, 
but this voluine presents the subject in its 
entire perfection. It is inade up of aysre 
sayings, songs, sentiment, etc, as en 
from nature, and there isa freshness about 
it that gars description. Few re- 
lating to the negro,or anybody else, contain 
so wwuch that is wise, witty, and enter 


& 


ing in its pages asthis voluine. Li nt 

Hy Ng Publishers, Philadelphia. Price, 
— MAGAZINES, . 
From the ap ce Vick'’s Floral Guide, 


which is on our desk, we should udge 
that the young Vicks are ‘‘chips of old 
bloek,”’ as the Floral Guide with its lithe- 
graphed cover is handsome enough for the 
parlor table, It is printed on the best of 
paper, has three colored plates of flowers 
and vegetables, and full of useful informa- 
ery P een wae anne - ceuts for it can- 
not ppointed, ast lates alone are 
worth that amount. We wet all who 
are interested in gardening, whether tor the 
pleasure obtained from raising flowers,or for 
the more practical occupation ot raising vog- 
etables, to send to James Vick, r, 
N. Y., for a copy of this most instructive 
work. The publisher claiins that “Vick's 
seeds are the best in the world,” and we 
have no doubt, ‘the world” endorses the 
claiin. 


a ——> 

ANCIENTS AND ANIMALS.—In ancient 
Egypt, when a cat died In the house,the in- 
habitants shaved their eyebrows; If a dog 
died, they shaved their whole body. In 
Athens, one of the laws of Triptolemus de- 
clared that noone had a right to inflict a 
wrong upon a living creature. The Greeks 
were aware of the tender and affectionate 
care which the young of the stork exhiblied 
for their old parents, and recorded that, 
when the latter lost their feathers tron age, 
the young stripped themselves of their 
down for thei and fed tnein with the food 
they collected. This was the origin of the 
Greck law called “the law of the stork,” 


_—— -——- 





inay be not so very bad astep in itself; only | 


a little wrong. 
ecomes all the same. 


Let every boy and girl remember this. 
Just as it does not do to make a mistake at 


the head of the stairs, so it will not do to 
mke even atnistake in the beginning of 
expecially a mistake f the sort that 
« . | fier it t ; vrings t a 

irk at inet M 

—_- - ae 

NO error Can possi ily be more fatal nan 
for a Christian to suppose that he could 


t 
shere, by ad 
doubtful good. 


It may be only a mistake, | 


by virtue of which children were obUgated 
to take care of their aged parents, and those 
w hy refused to do so were declared infain- 
ous. Ilow different is it in our modern 
societies ! 

Pierquin remarks with reason that, as 
inan rises, he treats animals as it they were 
correspondingly degraded. For a long 
time they had the saine rights. During the 
middle ages they were allowed a part in 
religious ceremonies. At Milan t figs 
ured in the festivals of the kings; pro- 
cessions of animals appear in the bag re- 
lief’ of the cathedrals of Strasburg, Mana, 
and Vienna, While the rights of animais 
were thus recognized, their duties toward 
man did not escape the earlier legislators, 
who severely punished their crimes and at- 
tempts upon burman life. 

The law of Moses recites: “If an ox gore 
aman or woman, that they die; then the 
ox shall be surely stoned,and his flesh s.all 
not be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall 


be quit. But if the ox were wont to push 
with his horn in time past,and it hath been 
testified to his owner, and he hath not kept 
him in, but he hath kifiet.« man or a 
woman: the ox shall be stoned, and his 
pw r also shall be put to death.” 


; 


aot ler 


; principle are re- 
i at Athe i Ron Democritus 


ts | 


an a had occasioned 
S01! major lainawe, to be punished with 
death. It is also said that the Arabs in the 


mountaing of Africa formerly crucified 
| lions, guilty of murders, upon trees, as 
| warnings to others. 
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(ur Uoung Folks. 


TREES AND PRESENTS. 








BY J. H. L. 





EMOTE was our country parish from 
the city. 
We were several miles from r~ oo 
and village market town; we 
had more blood than imoney. 
It was rather a bad year in the parish. 
A sickly spring been followed by a 
wet summer; we were all rather down ; 


when, one " mp ey Bem day, ny 
sister to me, “Molly, I inean to 
have a Christinas tree for the school chil- 


dren next New Year's -. 

a ae where will the money come 
froin? we want it for so many things 
that are really needful!" 

“I think that, at our t rate, we 
shail get down into such depths that it will 
be needful to pull us up. 

“No one in the place but ourselves has 
ever seen a tree, and it will bea new sen- 
sation,and brighten existence for the whole 
twelve inonths afterwards, 

“The children will be quite content with 
the presents we can make, and I'in going 
to talk to the inother about it.’’ 

Well, Agatha carried her point, on one 
condition—that five dollars was two cover 
her outlay. 

Anything beyond was to come out of her 


own pocket, not a deep one by any 
means. 
A atonoe expended ten cents in 


buying atin money box at the village shop 
oe stray pennies. 

. nly set it up, and they will besure to 
come,” she said. 

And 6o they did. 

Then she established a ‘Christmas Tree”’ 
box for scraps besides, and Into this she put 
all the bits of colored paper, envelope 
banda, old pictures, tinsel off calico, bits of 
ribbon, ond cada of wools that caine in her 


way. 

By the middie of October it was full; so 
was Agatha’s head of her plans, and our 
brother Toin drew a picture of her witha 
Christmas tree sprouting out of her brain. 
But dear old Tom ny two dollars into 
her box also—a great gift from him, as he 
had been “called to the bar,’’ and why was 
not then apparent from the number of his 
briofs. 

Agatha and all of us set to work in good 
earnest, and we made needle-books out of 
the scraps, and bags, and wonderful pin- 
ousbions, and dressed somo funny dolls, 
and plaited our envelope bands together to 
make book-markers, 

Then we made little blank-books for the 
boys, sticking pictures or even gay prive 
tickets on the covers; and scrap-books with 
vovers of our colored papers and the pic- 
tures, of which until we tried we did not 
know how many oould’_ be 
together; with red flannel Lags for mar- 
bles, and ag | bags for treasures. 

Eighty-five little gifts had to be provided, 

the middie of December we had fin- 
tebed them all. 

Then Agatha took one dollar to the town 
as two been spent on dolls, and laid 
them out on colored tissue paper, wire, 


6u ums, ora ta walnuts, mar- 
bee and a book of Dutoh gold. 

These last came out of her own puocket, 
but she would not give up having plenty of 
gilt walnuts; and she was obliged also to 

four more dolls, as I fear our ‘‘tree’’ 

somehow got wind, and four children 
had of late appeared at the school, whoin 
neither threats nor entreaties had brought 
there before. 

The School Board then was not. 

Then caine Tom, bringing with him 
Frederick Harrison, his great friend, the 
double first-classman and rising barris- 
ter. 

We were all proud of Frederick Harrison 
but we rather wished he had not come just 
now. 

However, hetoo had heard of the tree, 
and one morning there appeared on the 
breakfast table a huge snowball, made of 
wadding wrapped over a foundation ot two 
cross-tied hoops, with a face worked on it 
in biack wool and with painted red 
cheeks. ’ 

A label addressed to ‘‘Miss Agatha Trre- 
vor” hung from its mouth. 

Agatha no longer thought Frederick Har- 
rison in the way, for it was he who had 
made up the snowball, and filled it with 
penny toys from the city. 

How did he know she wanted ty- 
nine? and how that she longed for crackers? 

My father gave us a tree from the Does 
tion ; more generously still, he yielded up 
his study for its display. 

Planted in the stable bucket, which was 
covered with moss, it reached nearly tw the 
ceiling, and we set to work to dress it. 

Of course, Frederick Harrison was 
Agatha’s slave, but I had dear old Toin to 
myself, and did not mind, 

ret we fixed on the tapers, and next our 
gilt walnuts; then Agatha hung all over 
etree the bags, “birdcages,”” and long 
packets with fringed ends she had cut: out 
of tissue paper and filled with sweets. 

‘Then next camethe oranges; and while 
we were in the middle 
basket with “Mr. Pearce's respects for the 
tree,’’ the inost delightful red-cheeked ap- 
ples in the wcrid! 

How all the presents were put up, I have 


not space to write. 
The children came and were given their 
stole to light th , and 
a e 





of these,came a | 


one of the tissue-paper ite oe 
his hands as if it were a butterfly that might 


once 
We distributed the presents, and sent 
home the oranges and apples to the grap- 


ere = 
Geog y of the Sea,” the schoolm 
a work-case that ] nade for her,and Agatha 
went to bed atired but a proud woman. 
“The tree” is talked of to this day. 
Frederick Harrison ht look- 
ed so much better in her old serge, made 
by our village dressmaker (a queer little 


woinan, whose nose was always twitching 
like a rabbit’s), than other girls of his ac- 
quaintance in their tailor-1 new ones, 


and carried — promise that she 
would be bis wi 

And after her mar Agatha wrote to 
me that Fred had resolved on having a 
Christmas tree for auld lang syne, and ¢ 
I must come and help to dress it. 

So I went, and fun we had. 

It was rather a different affair froin our 
old one at bone. 

Fred gave Agatha a cheque for more dol- 
lars tuan she had heen allowed shillings be- 
tore, and told her that muastd o. 

In my eyes the figures were boundless, 
bat A said that she would only have 

esents for children, as she could not af- 
ord them for the elders! 

We gave up'a day to our shopping, going 
first to ordera tree,and then w a toy 


sho 

Here we were to get our tapers, our taper 
sconces, and all the furnishings we wanted. 

The sconces had clips at one end to hold 
the taper, with hooksto bend round the 
bough of the tree; and at the other end of 
along wire wasa star, which,when the 
taper was fixed on the branch, hung down 
80 a8 to come behind the flame below, and, 
as the wire was flexible, it could be bent to 


~~. 

r) tapers in plenty; then looked 
about for fairies,of whom we found enough 
to Py oe Fairyland, at ten cents a piece. 

y heart went to the prettier ones at 
twenty-five cents, but prudent Agatha 
bought the larger number of the cheap 
dnes, and got five for a doliar for the top of 
the tree. 

We got soine flags alse, and little globes 
of silvered glass,to bang about every- 
where. 5 

China dolls,in the inoat wonderful of silk 
gavments, supplemented the fuiries, and 
would serve tor presents also. 

“W hat surprises have vou ?"’ was the next 
question, and we were shown bunches of 
carrots, onions, and every kind of 
vegetable, all to open, and two be filled with 
sweets, 

But Agatha wisely preferred some made 
on the same principle like buna, oranges, 
gna and lovely peaches,and eggs, which 
she said she would put into nests made of 
moss with wire twisted round thew, as we 


had done with the almond coimfits on our 


old Chriatunas tree. 

Some bird crackers were also appropriate 
and of the {large bonbonnieres we = had 
Sauta Claus himself, with a Cbristinas tree 
in his hand. 

One of these on the tree would have been 
mere Correct, but Agatha bought tour, one 
Ww fuce each way. 

We also found babies whose heads took 
off, and gilt sabots, 

Now for the toys. 

A negro fiddler who played when a 
bandle was turned, aregiiment of soldiers, 
a a of harmless Chinese fireworks, 

nights in arinour, tops, penwipers witb a 
eat and kittens, or a little party of feasting 
nice, and sucks, with uoney at the top bat 
omy beluw—imade of good stout uiaterial 
to hold those misvellaneous treasures of 
more value to boys than money—ow! lan- 
terns, whose flaining yellow yluss eyes 
looked out froin the depths of the shadows, 
and some bronze knights holding Lanne-s, 


the banners containing a photograph, were | 


for the boys, 

For the girls were provided doils—little 
china creatures in boxes with trousseau 
coum plete—painted satin pincusbions with a 
mirror on one side, Japanese butterflies as 
big as bats, which flew about the room 
when they were wound up, and miniature 
work- ets. 


A great lantern like the head of Father | 


Christmas wound up our dealings here, 
and then we wenton to the 
house close by. 

“I only want things that will be effective 
on a tree,"’ said ey assie invested a 
few vents in two 
asols, and in moving Japanese tigares at 
each ; not to koi pictures tw  orna- 
mental port-folios, and wonderful bone 
Japanese acrobats, which would never get 
out of order. 


Pretty little ones, boxes, and trays ran 

| away with moreoft’ Agatha’s money than 

she calculated upon, and we hastened off to 

the Perfumery Company's, to get some su- 
perior Japanese folding fans, soine pin- | 


cushions, and some botties of scent tor the 


older young ladies, who enjoyed a Christ- 
Oited Agathe Mineged Fred, 

n and exhaust- 
ed her vocabulary of endeari ‘Roanes, 
when in the ovetiing atrived & tex from 


East India , 


pgen dolls’ Japanese par- | 


candied fruits, 


surprises 
of locusts and beetles, sticks of sucre 
de mes, and Aimericau candies. 

tree was a succens. 

Ev was hang by invisble threads 
and wires; ¢ were spread over 
the sparkling iairies, the fruits giowed. 

The o stood in inidat = ®, green 
plateau nous, bo w vy, on 
which lay some of the fruits asif they had 
tallen from the tree; opposite the door Fa- 
ther Christinas, his brown crowned with 
ivy, beained a weloome on us all. 

Agatha had arranged everything herself, 
and the result was a bit of tairyland. 

The presents were all numbered, the cor- 

ding numbers being drawn by the 
children out of a bag- 

Some, of course, went wrong, but the 
rectifying the mistakes and ae the 
presents only added to the fun, and a little 
maid of five, who had never seen a Christ- 
mas tree before, imparted to me that she 
“felt tipsy with del a on , 

Agatha’s tree, ty though it was, in 
point of cost raed pare into the far distance 

y one to which I went with her at the 
house of some inillionaire friends ot Fred's 
who invited us all three, though we were 
not children, to enjoy it. 

They were an old gentleman and lady, 
with no children of their own, but with the 
touching love for thei which the childless 
80 often have. 

They had given carte blanche to the 
French confectioners for bonbons aud bon- 
bonnieres, and for sconces, tapers, and 
toys. 

he old lady had designed the arrange- 
ment of the rooin. 

The tree stood in front of a pier glass,and 
the other mirrorsin the room were supple- 
mented by the cheval glasses brought 
down for the occasion. 

All the mirrors were wreathed with ivy 
and hoily, and the stands of the cheval 
giusses were cleverly hidden with moss. 

The tree was lighted as Agatha’s had 
been, and there wasan abundance of the 
silvered glass balls, and the pretty glass 
menu stands besides, which inade reflectors 
while the tapers lasted, and afterwards 
gluddened Agatha’s heart as the gift to the 
young housekeeper. 

Round the foot ot the tree extended a 
wide — of moss, edged with ivy, and 
starred all over with yellow chrysanthein- 
ums and Christinas roses; here and there 
among the moss were quaint funguses and 
mushroous, and some of the fruits had ap- 
parently fallen on it. 

It was like magic. 

When we entered the room we seemed to 
have stepped into an illimitable forest of 
Christmas trees ; they were reflected back 
and back again froin the mirrors. 

The room was sparkling with light; here 
and there glowed a monster Chinese ian- 
tern; and at the foot of the tree was the 
dear old host himself as Santa Claus, need- 
ing nothing more than a loose robe and his 
own white hair and beard to look the part 
to Pe ag 

fe took down each present, and gave it 
bitnsel f. 

A huge gilt boot filled with bonbons was 
given to the big boy of the party, amidst 
general laughter; a doll in Breton cos- 
tuine, who contained sweets also, to the 
youngest little girl. 

There were Watteau dolls in crimson 
sucques, sedan chairs to carry them, bags, 

minted guitars, prnoushions of trefoil shape 

un painted satin, bags, oysters in grey 
| satin, golden ships, drums, boxes of lilac 
| satin pamted with daisies, dolls’ chairs 
couvered in blue satin, every ope holding 
its bonbons, and more Desides than I can 
describe. 

Then the children were bidden to hunt 
| for mmushrooms,and they found in each one 
a surprise, until their delight knew no 
bounds. 

How happy I was too, with the very fan 
I had longed tor, painted in forget-ine-nots 
on white silk, that had been shown Ayatha 
atthe perfumery shopas “inexpensive,” 
but was beyond her mark. 

And when we returned to the other 
drawing-room, our bostess showed us the 
“surprise”? that had come for her with the 
French bonbons, her busband’s gifts—a 
blue satin worktable with a tray below,em- 
broidered in roses in high relief, all full 
now of the “sweets’’ she was guing to send 
| to make a joy in the Children’s Prospital. 
“And these sweets are for the poor para- 
lyzed children she continued, as she show- 
ed us two satin boxes embroidered on the 
lid, theone with biue cornflowers, among 
which a tairy was walking and adorning 
herselt with them the while, and the other 
with poppies, of which a fairy bad taken 
one for her parasol and another for ber 
hat. 

“Molly, you should have seen what they 
had last year,"’ suid Fred, as we drove 
hoine. 

“They had had aship, nade like an old 
| Argosy, with gilt timbers and purple sails, 








| 
| 


| the suit thus delicately 


| 


: , 4 


E can be no doubt as to the 
ness ,or as the sof the a 
removing 


as he was ofa 

ece of cheese, and was told 

on a tone of reinonstrance that he ate the 
for 


end, answered, “I am cutting this off 
a of the sayings ascribed to innocent 


little children are at least as rude as they 
are witty. 
What else can be said of the re- 


partes stteres by the boy who wished first 
know whether his — had been 
with Noah in the ark, and, being answered 
pny Ban the negative, inquired of the old 
—— wit was that he escaped drown- 
re is deep hos, of the other’ hand, 
in the tale of a child who, having been pre- 
sented with a halfdollar,and assured more- 
over that it was a one, expressed his 
saying ¢ if ithad been bad he 
might have kept it but as it was good his 
parents would take it from him. 
Thereis drollery soimetimes in the 
naivete ba which a child will mistake the 
r of an ° 
A young man. ‘~~ instance, coming home 
froin a party sc |).» Yathetnought it de- 
sirable to take * h' »ts before walking 
upstairs, was tc}: “© ais infant brother 
from a commanding ,vsition on the stair- 
case that he need not be afraid of waking 
the family, since they were “all up.” 
To stories of the “enfant terrible’ kind 
there is really no end; for the terrible 
child is always among us, and never cease 
saying the wrong thing at the wrong mo- 
ment. 
It was one of Gavarni’s own, who, when 
a visitor showed the child a packet of bon- 
bons and said he should givethem to him 


-| upon going away, called upon the gentle- 


man to depart at once. 

Some of Gavarni’s were alinost too ter- 
rible to be funny. 

They let out the most compromising 
things about their parents. 

In English stories of the same type, the 
terrible child confines himself to identity- 
ing a casual acquaintance asthe mam who 
kissed his sister on the night of a ° 

There was not muchin the indiscretion 
committed by a child who had been warn- 
ed not to make any personal remarks to a 
= who had recently lost his arm 
n battle. 

“She obeyed orders implicitly until she 
went to kiss him; ‘Good-night,” she ex- 
claimed ; adding, ‘I haven’t said anything 
about your poor arm, have I?’” 

Heroes do not asarule resent allusions 
to wounds honorably gained. 

The case may here be mentioned of a boy 
who in a large asseinbly caused a general 
feeling of consternation by claiming a pe- 
cuniary reward for exceptional merit just 
dis oy hey 

@ had been cautioned not on any ac- 
count to laugh during the song of a lady 
who could not sing without making grim- 
aces, and had been promised ten cents if 
he sucseeded in complying with the injunc- 
tion given him. 

“I want my ten cents, ma,’’ he cried out 
at the end ofa more than usually showy 
cavatina: “I didn’t laugh once.”’ ° 

Some of the best stories of clever sayings 
by children present, the defect of endowing 


the littleones with a wit beyond their 
years. 

The explanation, however, is . 
whether ‘‘a little girl” gaveit or not, ot 


“bearing false witness against your neigh- 
bor,’’ to the effect that “it was when no- 
body did nothing and soinebody went and 
told of it.’’ 
~ + i © — ge 

INDIAN COURTSHIP.—With civilized be- 
ings, a8 we call ourselves, love-making has 
its difficulties. It is not so with the Choc 
taw Indians. There is with them no diffi- 
culty atall even in popping the question. 
The youth, whose staimmering tongue al- 
inost refuses its office in the presence of a 
woman, stands quite as good a chance as 
the most fluent orator of the tribe; since, 
when he proposes to the girl of his heart,he 
need only watch until he finds her alone, 
and then, pickiug upa few pebbles, throw 
them gently towards her so that they will 
fall at her teet. If she isinclined to favor 
ressed, she will 
soon mnake it manifest by similes and 
blushes ; il it is distastetul to her she will 
retire with a glance of scorn at her crest- 
fallen adiirer, or utter an imperative, “Go 
away !”’ 

In the latter case, Choctaw etiquette de 
mands that be shall promptly take the lady 


| at her word, since she is sup to know 
her own mind, and it would be considered 
de ry tohis dignity to persist. We 


| receive so many requests for information 
, a8 to tne best mode of proposing, that we 


‘and presents hung on little pegs all over | 


the hold. 


| Two little boys dressed as sailors came 


the masts, and among the cordage, and in | : 
| and at the table soine delicacy that ladies 
| love—say an extremely large strawberry— 


| to the folding doors, and announced that | 
the Argosy had arrived, and there she was | 


| In the room where the tree stood, 
| on looking-giass, and the children 
uted the presents. 
“It was even better than this. 


distrib- 


a 
*.*4 coward can be a hero at a distance; 
resence of danger tests presence of mind.”’ 
resence of disease test the value ofa cura- 
tive. Kidney-Wort challenges this test al- 
ways and everywhere, so far as all cvm- 
plaints of the bowels,liver and kidneys are 


resting | 


| 
i 


goneerned. It cures all, nor aske any odds, | 


otter the Choctaw fashion as a possible solu- 

tion of the momentous problem. Lovers 

need not confine themselves to pebbles, 

— at a seaside picnic pebbles would 
0. 


Ata garden party, flowers would answer, 


gently tossed upon her plate. 
a 
ARAMINTA thinks seriously of apply ene 
for divorce, on the ground of fraud. She 
was induced to inarry Frederick, she said, 
principally because every body said he was 
a rising young man ; but when itcomes & 
getting upto Build the kitchen fire these 
cold mornings, he doesn’t rise worth a cent. 
Hence Ara.uinta’s grievance. 
ee ee el 
tw Explicit directions for every use are 
ven with the d Dyes. For dyeing 
ossea, Ivory, Hair, ete. 
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AROUND THE BOARD. 


BY A. L. T. 





Once more around the board 
That marks this festive time, 
Let*s give in happy chorus 
A merry Christmas chime ! 
And whilst our heartsare giaa, 
Let voices sweet unite ; 
To sing this song to Christmas, 
And hail bim with delight. 


Bright be his holly bough 
O*er happy homes and hearts, 
And sweet the joyous hope 
His crystal wreath i:aparts ! 
True be the friendship shown 
Throughout this fertile land, 
Whilst lips give smiles and welcome 
With heart and voice and hand ! 


With pleasure time we'll pass 
In one continual round. 

Yet ‘midst our joy we'll think 
Of hearts still sad, maybe, 

And wish they shared our gladness 
And felt our mirth and glee. 


So fill a bumper brimming, 
As hearts are now with joy ! 
We'll drink a health to Christmas, 
And pledge the jolly poy ! 
May many merry seasons 
Find all from sorrow free |! 
And may the years before us 
For ever happy be ! 





A ERI 


THE FASHION OF PRESENTS. 





HE subject of presents crops up very 
naturally at this season of the year; for, 
though restricted to no particular time or 
event, Christmas-tide, New Year's Day, 
Easter, birthday anniversaries, christen- 
ings, and marriages must ever have an un- 
disputed claim on our liberality. From that 
most ill-starred day when Eve presumed to 
bestow what was not hersto gire, human 
nature has ever felt acraving to confer love- 
tokens and reme:inbrancers. 

The fashion of making New Year's pre- 
sentations obtained amongst the ancient 
Romana, and these gifts were called stre- 
ns. Offerings to the Roman Emperors 
were made by all claases, who went in large 
assemblies to present them; and, in the 
days ot Julius and Augustus Ceesar at least, 
a handsome acknowledgement was made in 
return, amounting to double the value re- 
ceived. But Tiberius was as n y as 
he was tyrannical, and he demeaned him- 
Self to accept these gifts, but never gave an 
obolas in return. 2 

Among the most popular of New Year’s 
gifts at one time gloves appear. A gift of 
the latter was particularly acceptable, and 
the money given for their purchase, which 
was then called “pin-money,” grew into a 
term to signify an allowance designed tor 
the purchase of many other necessaries, in- 
cluding all a woman’s private expenses. 

Very far from agreeable to our prejudices 
of to-day, money was often substituted for 
the favorite gift of gloves; and from this cir- 
cumstance the term “glove money”’ had its 
origin. Sometimes they were presented on 
other occasions than New Year's Day, and 
not unfrequently filled with money, as 
“refreshers,”’ to men of the law, and per- 
sons who had rendered especial services. 

Queen Elizabeth showed a very unmis- 
takable partiality for presents. The hum- 
ble position of her attondants, or domestic 
servants—even down to her cooks—did not 
form any obstacle to ber acceptance of 
whatever their loyalty or interested mo- 
tives induced them to offer. Boxes of loz 
enges had attractions,and pots of conserves, 
presented by her apothecary; and foreign 
sweetmeats from her own private physician. 
Her kitchen servitors were not remiss in 
their attentions; for we read that; at least on 
one occasion, tney contributed of their 
bounty to her always sumptuous table “a 
fayre pye oringed,” and “a fayre march- 
payne.” 

But not alone wasthe maiden queen re- 
membered in the humbler style of presen- 
tation of modern “Christmas hamper” 
type; but mantles, doublets, petticoats— 
gorgeous enough fcr a queen to wear—and 
rich gowns, etc. An exact and descriptive 
inventory was taken of the presents made 
and received year by year at her court, and 
amongst them one item, recorded in the 
year 1561, is a pair of black silk knit stock- 
ings, nade and presented to her by her 
“silk woman,’’ Mrs. Montagu. With these 
her Majesty was so inuch pleased, that we 
cannot be surprised to hear she was quite 


put out of conceit of the ‘‘cloth hose’’ which 
she had worn up to that date, and declined 
to wear them any more. 


As aspecimen of the offerings made in 
money to the queen, no leas thana sam of 
$200 was presented to her by the Arch- 
bigbop of York on one occasion; and it is 
only fair to say that she gave an equal re- 
tufi to her subjects, usually in silver-gilt 
plate. 


' ‘There is an entry 


Pa 
Z * 


, anything degrading about housework make a great 


cords of Henry VL., of New Year's gifts to 
the value of $800, made to the officers and 
servants of the court, and to those who had 
contributed their annua! remembrance to 
the king. 

Inthe time of the Commonwealth, the 
old custom, as far as regarded the court, was 
entirely discontinued; but it appears that 
an exception was made in favor of the chap- 
lains in waiting, for half-crowns used to be 
placed under their dinner-plates. 

To such a lavish extent was the giving of 
Presents carried on in France, that Louis 
XIV. issued an edict (1704) suppressing 
the traditions handed down from the Ro- 
mans. But the order had no effect—was 
scarcely noticed, in fact. 

How much we owe tothe Germans for the 
charming invention of the Christmas tree 
we need not say. 

Wedo not make as much of these holi- 
days as we ought, nor as we did in “the 
good old times.” It is to be hoped that, 
for the benefit of trade, as well as for the 
sake of kindly feeling, gifts of friendship 
and benevolence will continue an ordinance 
of these seasons for all time. For, be they 
costly or only trifies saved out of a hard 
year's earning, they shadow forth that blest 
“good will to men,” that “kiss of peace," 
of which the angels sing. 

em 


brains of old. 


We need not die to go to God. 

Jealousy is the apprehension of superior- 
ity. 

Patience is a necessary ingredient of gen- 
jus. 

The great secret of eloquence is to be in 
earnest. 


A mind once cultivated will not lie tallow 


for an hour. 

Do thy duty; that is best. Leave unto the { 
Lord the rest. 

In your feelings towards all around you 
be indulgent and liberal. 

We cry out for a little pain, when we do 
but smile for a great deal of contentment. 

Many evils bring many blessings. Manna 
drops in the wilderness, corn grows in Canaan. 
Good is never more effectually per- 
formed than when it is produced by very slow de- 
grees. 


It is better to be interested with inferior 
persons and inferior things thanto be indifferent with 
the best. 


Young ladies who fancy that there 








mistake. 


On the spiritua) river where we would 
ever sail, the Sabbath: opens into clearer water and 
broader bays. 
Happiness is not what we are to look for. 
Our place is to be true to the best which we know, to 
seek that and do that. 
In sickness or in health lemonade is a 
safe drink. It corrects biliousness; it is a specific 
against worms and skin complaints. 
If virtue be valued because it is politic, 
because in pursuit of it will be found most enjoy- 
ment and fewest sufferings, then it is not noble any 
more. 
The parent or the teacher who inflicts 
penalties as an outlet for hisown impatience or dis- 
pleasure, is utterly incapable of the task he has as- 
sumed. 
The history of every discovery, of every 
enterprise of benevolence, of every reform, is the 
history of toil and watching through long discourage- 
ments, 
Prayer would be a very dangerous instru- 
ment for ignorant, selfish, fallible men to wield, if 
there were not an infallible One to refuse to grant 
mistaken requests. 

Charity, the most lovely of virtues, rep- 


resents others as lovely as possible. It does not 
merely let us see an object as it is; itisa kind of eun- 
shine that brightens what it lets us see, 

A few strong instincts and a few plain 
rules should govern ur, and among them one ought, 
if possible, to cherish an undying love of truth—not 
abstract truth, but the everyday article, 


A man’s personality has a powerful, sub- 
tle influence on all with whom he comes in tact. 
It will readily be seen, therefore, how necessary it 
is for us to cultivate an agreeable personality. 

Man must repent, himself. He must love 
God, himself; he must abandon sin, himself. ‘od 
will not do the work for us; He will only infuse the 
spiritual vitality by which it is to be donc. 


Perhaps there are tew less happy than 
those who are ambitions without industry. who pant 
for the prize, but » ill net run the race; who thirst for 
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truth, but are tow stothful te draw it up from the 





well. 

Never let your honest convictions be | 
laughed down. You cau no more exercise your rea- 
son if you live in constant dread of ridicule, than | 
you can enjoy life if you live im constant fear of 
heath 

Be especially careful to talk truthfully 
your dealicgs with children. Don't tell your child 
you will take his head off ifhe doesn’t shut up, Se | 
cause you woa't, and it teaches him to doutt your 


words. 

Men say their principles point to heavea. 
Why, 0 does every tree that bade, sad everd bird 
thas rises as it sings. Men {say their aisles are good 
fcr worship. So te every mountain, gien, and rough 


in 
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Femininities. 





/ 


News Notes. 





One of the sweetest pleasures of a woman 
is to cause regret. 


Ovid says that in his day girls were taught 
to emile gracefully. 

Society is ina pucker on the question : 
‘Shall our girls whistle ?"' 

A flirt's heart is like an omnibus—it al- 


ways has room for one more. 


Who pays the highest price for a home? 
The woman who marries for one. 


Housewife—‘Before I employ you, I 
mast ask, ‘‘Have yous lover?’’ servant—‘‘One? I 
should emile.** 

It’s the woman who has a brown plush 
jacket on who can quickest tell a sealskin when she 
eres it on another woman. 


Six women, with babies, met the other 
day, and agreed to vote which was the handsomest 
infant. Each child got one vote. 


It was a trifling circumstance that cloud- 
ed the domestic bliss of a recently-married Norfolk 
couple—she had corns, he hadn't a razor. 

The owner of a fur-lined circular consid- 
eres it great extravagance to keep it buttoned so tight 
that one end won't blow back an: let people see the 
fur. 


There isa woman in Paris who speaks 
twelve different languages. She must be a happy 
woman, for she can deliver acurtain lecture in a dozen 
tongues. 


The girls of the country have formed a 
league not to kiss the cigarette-smoking young man, 
and he'll have to be contented with hugging and being 
told he's a darling. 


We are told that the ladies of Lesbos slept 
on roses whose perfume had been artificially height- 
ened. Andin those times court maidens powdered 
their halr with gold. : 


A woman who thought she had used 
arsenic instead of baking-powder in her biscuit, 
solved the question by feeding two tramps. The sen- 
sible women are not all dead. 


A medica] journal has found that there 
are from 100,000 to 200,09 hairs in a woman's head. 
The number of hairs in «a man’s head depends 
considerably on the length of time he has been mar- 
ried. 
A gentleman the other day inquired of a 
Belvidere lady of his acquaintance what was her 
age, and the repjy waa, ‘‘Twenty-one.'' ‘‘How long 
ago was that?’' be innocently asked, Then she got 
mad, 

It is estimated that courtships cost on an 
average three tons of coal each; but any one who 
has ex the heavenly joys of courtship 
will fully agree with us that they are worth all they 
cost. 


Mrs. Livermore is lecturing in the South 
thie winter on ‘"What Shall We Do With Our Boys?*' 
As the baseball seas~n is over, and skating has not 
begun yet, Mrs. Livermore appears to be in a tight 
place. 

It is a curious fact that though bigamy is 
an every-day occurrence at Salt Lake City, the 
grand jory hae not been able to return a single in- 
dictment for the crime, for want of legal evi- 
dence. 

Why is it that a young man and young 
woman will sit fur bours and hours together in a par- 
lor without saying a,word; and then, when it is time 
for him to leave, stand an bour talking earnestly on 
the front stoop ? 

Why should a woman whistle when she 
can use the air from her langs to so much better ad- 
vantage in asking for a sealskin sacque, and why 
should she waste time to pucker up her mouth for 
anything but a kiss. 

A reporter learned recently that half a 
million birds are imported to thiscountry in a single 
month for the purpose of asing their feathers to de- 
corate the hate which, on the heads of womefi, seem 
to the unsophisticated eye the chief charm of the cos- 
tame. 

The example set by London, Liverpool 
and other large cities in giving ladies a place upon 
school boards, is now being widely followed through- 





out England, and the present triennial elections pro- 
mise to resnit in a eonsiderable accession of lady 
members. 
It isa law among certain tribes of In- 
dians, as the Omahas, lowas, Otos, and Missouris, | 
that a widow must remain four years without re-mar- | 
rying. It ts unnecessary to state that » woman of | 
those nations Is very careful of a husband whi'e she 
has one. | 
In the way of small earrings, nothing can 
be more exquisitely modest, yet costly and lustrous 
withal, than the bells of gold of Ginest beaded work, | 
so paved wit, tiny diamonds that the metal, rich in 
detail, is quite unseen, excepting by the closest in- 


Mrs. Wilson, of Oregon, got a divorce 
from her husband on the ground of infidelity and | 
cruelty, last year. He reformed, and wanted to | 
marry her again. She consented, but he afterward 
changed his mind. She is now suing him for breach 
of promise. 

A Toronts lady, in a hurry to go to 
churcb, took from her dark closet what she thought 
to be her dolman. She hung the garment over her 
arm, and did not discover until she had throws it 
over the beck of the pew im front of her, that she 


bad breught by mistake a pair of her husband's pan- | 


taloons. 


A man, who had the fortune to lose bis 
wife dustug a emali-pox visitation, did sot repine, 
but, on the contrary. gsve utterance to the philoso- 
phical remark that even in his sa4 affiction he bad 
reason te be thankful that it was his wife—inetead of 
her pretty sistcr— who had been removed. 


Lillie Devereux Blake protests against 


the sex of the proposed Bedio« + lsiand statue of Liv- 
erty. She says that to have Liberty representedjns « 


woman tsa mockery. *“Where, in this fand,*’ she | 


oa Ches‘aat areet, 


acke, * women tree?’’ Why, 
b tem bourse & 


| 


Business is large in the English divorce 
court 


The new French rifle will carry more 
thau two miles. 


There is at present 59,000 Pennsylvanians 
living te Kansas. 


There are said to be nearly 2,000,000 can- 
nibals on the globe. 


In a lofty double house in Berlin 1,268 
persons make their home. 


Gen. Barret has set out 60,000 trees on his 
Misnesota farm this year. 


One New York firm handled 250,000 
bashele of peanuts last year. 

Among the latest freaks in jewelry are 
imitations of kitchen utensils. 

The United States owes $59 forevery man, 
woman and child within its borders. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe's Florida or- 
ange grove «ives her $1,500 profit s year. 
A Milwaukee congregation have decided 


after a long debate that church lotteries are very 
wicked. : 


A boy under arrest in West Virginia, for 
‘ curtously enough bears the name of 


Hotfire. 


Ice cream in the form of a horshoe is the 
latest, and It is supposed to bring good luck because 
you eat it. 


Maine, which does not punish murder by 
hanging, has had eleven homicides within the past 
two years. 


The women of Cyprus have thrown aside 
their veils, and are now going to look at any mana 
they chdvee. 


Notwithstanding the boasted ‘‘culchaw’’ 
of Boston, it te asserted that @ per cent of the schoot- 
boys of that city smoke. 


Henry Clay's carriage, presented to him 
in 1838, by the citizens of Newark, N.J., is for sabe 
in Loulsville. Price, 925. 


Waltzing has only lately been introduced 
at Adrian, Oregon, and a young man broke his leg in 
his first vigorous attempt. 


Among the dainty little things to give 
gentlemen this season are cigar-cutters in pearl tip- 
ped with gold, or wrought gold or tortoise and ail- 
ver. 


The Rev. James Beecher, a half brother 
ot Henry Ward Beecher, has been sent to the New 
York Homeopathic Asylum for the Insane at Mid- 
dletown. 


The French aristocracy having intro. 
daced the minuet and gavotte at their country houses 
those dances will be enjoyed largely in Paris during 
the winter. 


‘‘La Vie Parisienne,’ (Lite in Paris) a 
French journal too well known in this country, has 
been scized on secount of immorality. Better late 
than never. 


A Cincinnati paper says the wearing of 
gloves by gentlenen is not popular in the West. It 
grates against the generally acoepted idea of republi- 
can simplicity. 

A few days ago a marine painter, sixty 
years of age, named Yorke, was found living with a 
very young wife dieguised asa boy, onan olf caawl 
boat in New York harbor. 


A colored woman has been sentenced to 
sixty-six and two-thirds days in the workhouse of 
Nashville, Tennessee, for stealing a brick pavement. 
Bhe used the material to build a chimney on her 
house, 


A Michigan adventurer raised §2,000 by 
mortgaging a farm which belonged to 2 man whom 
he happered to resemble very closely, and whom he 
personated so well that the money-ionder was de- 
ceived, 


The death is announced from the western 
coast of Africa of King Omora. He leaves seven hun- 
dred wives. Of his ninety-five children seventy-five 
are still tive. His oldest ron has only four handred 
wives. 


At a recent agricultural exhibition at 
Ludenbarg, Germany, was exhibited a threshing ma- 
chine which was ariven by electricity at the rate of 
1,40 revolntions a minute, and which, at the 
same time, illaminated the enclosure in which it 
worked. 


There isa well in Dr. Wallace's yard in 
Atianta, Ga., the waters of which are perfectly calm 
and undisturbed during dry weather, but when wet 
weather is imminent the water is in great commution, 
and sounds issue therefrom similar to those emitted 
from asteam-engine when steam lis up. 


The body of every spider is furnished © 
with four little lamps, pierced with tiny holes, from 
each of whioh issues a single thread, and, when a 
thoasand of these from each iamp are joined to- 
gether, they make the sitk line of which the spider 
spins its web, and which we generaily call a spider's 
thread. 


A negro boy in Jeffersonville, Ind , who 


| has not been away from home for six weeks, is down 


with the small-pox, and the attending physician is 


| gecused of expressing the belief that the disease was 


communicated to him by 8 mosquito which had stung 
a omall-pox patient in Loulsrille, Ky., and afier- 
wards bitten the boy. 

Pe —~e—- - 


SOMETIMES A COLD WILL NOT YIELD to 
ordinary remedies, because of the severe inflamma- 
tion of the delicate lining of the tubes through which 
the air we breathe js distributed to the langs. This 
condition produces Pain and Soreness, Hoarsenesa, 
Coughs, Dificulty of Breathing, Hectic Fever, and » 
Spitting of Bioud, Matter or Phiegm, tually exhaust- 
ing the strenath of the patient, and developing very 
sevicas disease. Dr. Jayne's Expectorant seldom 
fatleto remove theee symptoms, by relieving the 

bungs of all obstructing matter,and healing all sore- 
ness, Pieurisy, Asthma, and Bronchitia, are Uke 
wise cured by this standard remedy, and the 
thom it hes maintained for s0 many years, the 
beet puntamey of its mew. . 
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Sardis, O., Dec 1,°82. | 
Editor Saturday Evening Vost—Your magnificent 
prewiom picture, ‘‘I’resenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present, | have shown it to quite a oumber uf people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
minum they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to Increase your sub- 
ertiption list. a Att 





Richland, Mo., Dec. 2, 82, 
E4itur Post—Have reevived my pleture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Uride,’' and was surprised at its marvelous 
beaaty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all eany it Is the hand- 


somest and most valuable premium they w% av. 





Palestine, Tex., Dec. 1, "82 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘l’resenting 
the Bride, ** ja due time, and all whe have seen it are 
Gelighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feet other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

M.93.H. LL. 





Dec. 2, 


The pieture, ‘‘Pre- 
and in good 


Abbeville, 8. C., 
Kéitor Saturday Fventoug Post 
eenting the Bride, ’* has come to hand, 
condition. Tam much pleased with It, indeed. I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting It beautiful. Will send you | 
some subscribers seon, 


‘90 
“a 





8. WC. 
Youngstown, N. Y., Dec. 4, ‘82. | 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘'Presenthig the 
Bride,*' received. It is beautiful, aud I am. very 


much pleased with it. All who have seen the pleture 
think itisjustsuperb, Expecttoget you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 


FE. Dw. 





Stonewall, I. T., Dee. 1, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post Your premium pic- 
ture, *‘Presenting the Bride, **’ was duly received, and | 
aim more than picased with '*. It is by far the hana- 
somest picture L ever saw. | 
/ 
' 





M. F.C. 
Ellisville, I1., Dee. 2, "82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 


Bride, ** is tudeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 


| 

| 

foil to please the most fastidious. Many thant, , | 
; pi | 





Dec. ”, "82, 


‘Presenting the 


Lambertville, N. J., 

Falltor Post—Your premium, 

Bride,** came to hand all right, [TE cannot tind lane | 
guate to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, Lhave received many premiums, but yours 

‘wads them all, Will send -ome subscriptions secon, | 

1..Nu fie 1 


Kill Creek, Kan., Dec. 1, "82. | 

Editor Saturday Evening Post —-Paper and premium 
received, THe PosTis a splendid literary Journal, 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas scen the picture 


considers It grand, 
Ga. W.W. 


Evanston, Wyoming, Dec. "2. 
Editor Post—‘'l’resenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with It. We 
consider ita gem. Have given ita consplepous place 
io our gallery for the inspection of our tricnids. 
J, Mee, 





Inesuette, British Col., Nov. 25, "82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post! received the beau- 
uful picture, **Presenting the Bride,** In due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. Lt ts far ahead oi 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall sce what I can 


25 





do for you in the way of subscribers, 2 | 
Colegrove, Pa., Dec. 1, '82. 
Editor Post—I have received premiam, ‘‘Pre- 


senting the Bride.’* It far surpasses my most san- | 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will yet some 


ribers for you. | 
—— %. Gm. | 


Ser 

Nevoda, Ill., Dec. 6, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening lost—My beautiful pre- | 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’ | 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee what lean do for you In 
the way of new subscribers. 





M.J.F. 
Hamilton, Ill., Dec. 1, °82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 


Bride*’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 


ene of them pronounce it beautiful. et 


Conneaut, Pa., Dec. 7, '82. 
Edita Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
iu raicing your subscription list, and [I think IT can 
get & great many subscribers for you. » 





Db. 





Madison, Ala., Dec. 2, ’82. 


I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
Had 
It 


Editor Post— 
seating the Bride,*’ and think it very beautiful, 
it framed and hung up two hours after Its arrival. 


| both their minds, 


l try It isthe man who buys the adulterated frult who 


| steel wedge anda heavy hammer, 





is admired by everybody. 





a. Ht 
Jackson, Mich., Dec. 7, '82 
Editor Post—I received your premium 
terday all sound, a am 
It ie far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers, Am quite proud of it. - | 
H. H. 





McFall, Mo., Dec. 5, '82. 
Eéitora Post—1 received iy preanium for The |l’ost, 
Ser which accept tu.anks. It is the most beeatiful pre- 
mene lever enw. |i 2m 





ALL THE STYLE. 


; -—TTTT 
The maiden sits by the castle wall, 
In the westeru sky the sun hangs low, 
Beside her the murmuring waters fall, 
Above the roses blow, 


But tears are in the maiden’s eyes, 
Her bonny eves so blue and bright ; 
And ever and avon she sighs, 
And wrings her hands so white. 


Oh, maiden fair, with eyes of biue, 

Why do you mourn and weep, I pray? 
Is it a lover has proved untrue, 

And given you dead away? 


“Oh, no, not that, ** she softly said, 
And she wiped her pretty eyes the while, 
**Bat my new bonnet's trimmed with red, 
And blue is all the style.** 
—s. T. OLEN. 


__ Flumorous. 


The last appeal—A shoemaker’s strike. 
Educated on a sound basis—The drum- | 
mer. 


It is difficult forone man to give anothera 
piece of bis mind without destroying the peace of 














A hackman last summer went into the 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FUR 


FAMILY USE IN TIE WORLD. 
In from one to swenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with one te “pain No matte- 
how violent or excrutiatl mu the RHEU- 


Neuralgic, Bed-ridden, indir oS ppled, worvens, 

eu prostrated w eeare May suler, 

be nADWaAy's READY RELIEF will afford in- 
ant Case 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation of the 


Bladder, y of the wels, Gongestion ot 
the Lup t, Difficult Breathing, .Palpita- 
tion of the Sori. Mlizeterte, c crop, Lo * _ Ca- 
tarrh, Inf — we eadache 

Rheumatiom, hills, Ague Chills, crvouene, 
Sleeplessness, Brul Coughs, Colds, me arp ints 
in Chest, Back or Lim's, are instantly relieved, 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 


cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhot id’ Yellow and other 7 aided 
by RADWAY’S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'6 READY 


RELIEF, 

it will in a few Genome, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cram Spasips, wa tomach, 
ileartburn, Sick Headac , Samme la 
Diarrbcea, Dysentery, ( ‘ali, Wind in the Bowels, and 
all Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RADWAY'S 





surf at Long Branch, and eneountered a big shark. 
Thetr eves met for a moment, when the «hark blushed 
and swam away, 

“Remember this,iny son,that it is a pret- 
ty true adage that ‘ils seldom come singly,’ but you 
can paste Iton your eyce-glass that fills are pretty sure 
to come marriediy,** 

Traveler: ‘*Look here, T say; 
there aln’t a black hair in this soup!** Irate land- | 
lady; ‘*Well, insure! Lain’t boand to keepa red- 
headed cook to please you, am 1¥*’ | 


hanged if 


In China a man who. makes or sells adul- 
terated tood Is Luaprisoned or hanged, 


In this coun- 


hasto suffer, The other fellow acquires five inches of 
fat on his ribs, and is elected to positions of honor 
and trust. | 
“Waiter,” he called, after vainly strag- | 
gling with knife and fork for full ten minutes on an 
alleged spring chicken, ‘waiter, bring me a chilled | 
jor I'm interested 
what material this 


now, and am determined to see of 
thing is inade,** 


KIDNEY-WORT 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OFi« 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Cons..pation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the cclobrated Kidney-Wort as a 
_— » eaven ena, however obstinate] 
this 


will overcome it. 


PILES 


som plicated ort| 
ones Te eee partaand quickly 
cures a! sof Piles even when physicians 
ad before failed. 














Dat GOODS 


BY MATI:! 


rods ays oe OF A MILLION IN 
OVER TH vs ¥ 


All ae.. _ ide and sold at lowest city ner: 

ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shaviley Feira i, eee- 
a ’ 

Wey a aderweer, Fits, Lee Lace:, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, and Girls? Outfits, &e. 

Lorrespondence Lo hoy 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 
application. nh 

COOPER &£ CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please say where you saw this advertisement. 












‘Verything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing Appardl and 
Housekee ing <A int- 
meutsson by mai , express or freight, acco 
ing to circumstances to return and 
refund of moncy if not sa Cata- 

logue, with details, mailed on application. 
» JOUN WANAN AKER, LADELPHIA. 

We have the larcest retafl stock I. the United States. 














| prevee nt sickness or vains from change of water. 


| remedial agents in the 


READY RELIEF with them. A few drops in water wi 
tis 
wetter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


Rapway's Reapy RELIEF ts the only remedial 
agent li vogue that will instantly stop pain, 
Fitty Cents per Boitle, 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Biood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING, 
" THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of tho Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Tic Dol6reux, White welling Tu- 
mors, Ulcers,’Skinand Hip Diseases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt. Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparilian Resolvent excel all 
eure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 


| positive cure for 


Hidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of U rine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust de posits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 

or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
ite, and where there is a_ pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, Sold by druggists. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
times asmuch, One Dollar Per ttle, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS, 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in * 
Their Operations. 
A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, 








4 i ele Feny Se sweet 
cum, purge, regulate urify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
K cow AY’S PILL x) for the cure of all disor Noss of 


the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases Headac he, ¢ ‘onstipation Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe pels, *Biliousne ‘ss, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all de rangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

RB Observe the following oymptome resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust ot 
Food, Falnese or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Basing or Fluttering at the ‘Heart, Choking 
or Suffoec ns ensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Viston, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticlency of Pers- 
piratien. Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain iu 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
wares the aa way 

ew doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-named disorders. 1 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to SApway le 
Warren Street, New York. POM he OF 


4° (nformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 








LODER'S 
NIGESTIVE 
POVVDER 





There can be no better guarantee of the value 
Dn, RADWAY'S old established R. R. R. asanens 
than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. 'Be 
sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that the name 
**Radway’’ is on what you buy, 


PATENTS "rocynyee’| § 


Also Trade Marks, ete Send 
Model and Sketch, will examine snd report if patent- 
able. Many years ‘practice . Pawnphlet free. N. W. Fitz- 








| Sure Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Nausea, Sour Stomach, Fetid or Foul Breath, Consti- | 
pation, Sick Headache, BiliousVomiting, Vertigo, Loss 
of Appetite. Flatulence with frequent Belching of 
Wind, Oppression after Eating, Burning Sensation at 
the Pit of the Stomach, and all iis which drive many 
espair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigesthou 
rhe action of these Powders is dire upor the 
food during the process of digestion, absorbing yases, 


newtralizing acid,c and correcting acid secre tions, 
promoting digestion, improving the appetite, and 
giving tone and vigor to the entire system. 
P 40 CENTS AND @1, 
By berry ey A the Pas = ped in stampa, will be mailed to 


a. Rian LODER, paabaneny 


/ 1539 Ghestent S60 Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
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ge ral 1&Co., Patent Attorneys, W ashington, D>. C. 











ete stamps for beautiful | 
uew set of Chrom Cards and price 
list All the latest ax signs im- 
ported and domestic 

W HI T IN G, 50 Nassau St., New York, 
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of souring, undigested food, a torpid or in- 
active state of the bowels, and a diseased 





liver, are the ne causes of almost all the ills of 


huinanity, both mental and physical. 
They bring the general system to a con- 

















dition that makes it easy to contract mala- 
rial or typhoid fever. They lead to disease 


of the bladder and kidneys. They are the 











forerunners of Consumption, and from 
their weakening effects on the vital forces 








they are, in many cases, th the primary cause 





of insanity. 





The occasional use of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills will stimulate the liver to 








healthy action, cleanse the _ Stomach and 


bow els, give t tone to the nervous system, 





and bring back good “digestion, without 


——— ee 





which the blood cannot be pure. 


— -—— + > 


have never taken them you, can hardly 


If you 


imagine | the jreshness and vigor ‘they im- 





part to both mind and body. 


Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills are sold by by 


all Druggists at 25 cents | per box, or sent by 


mail, post- -paid, on receipt of price. Dr. 
Schenck's Book on Consumption, Liver 
Complaint and Dyspepsia, is sent free to 
all. Address Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son," 


Philadel phia, Pa. 
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AND ‘MYSTERY. 


- U CENTS ‘ss amusement for only 30 
Our New pce con- 
tafns 5 Beantiful A bE, ; 100 Choice Selections 
in Prose and Verse for Autoyraph Albuns; 10 pieces of 
Popular Masic , 1 pack * Hold to Light * Cards; 1 pack 
Humorous Cards; 1 pack Comic Escort and Acquaint- 
ance Cards; 1 pack Flirtation Cards Language of Jew- 
els and Flowers ; Star Puzzle ; 2 Transformation Puzzles 
(change color right before vour eves); 10 Interesting 
Games; 12 New Tricks in Mugic: 24 New and Pretty 
Fancy Work Patterns; 1 pack Heller's Wonderful De- 
Jusion Cards; 1 set Chromo Cards: The Great $5.00 
Prize Puzzle; 1 Mystic Oracle; 1 Pleasing Picture of 
“ Puss in Boots ; 1 Chinese Puzzle; 1 Thirteen Puz- 
zle; 1 Egyptian age pg ody 1 Game of Fortune Tell- 
ing. All po e.; two rege A oe oe oon 
taken. Address ~ bay HOM G CO. 
P. O. Box 1916, Boston, ERAR 
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30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Elee- 
tre-Voltaic Belis and other w Eloctrte Apelt 
pag EN suffering from ervous 
my, Bast itality, and Kindred Treubles. Al- 

) for Rheumatiam, a. Liver and Kidney Troa- 
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guaran ustrat ets seh. 
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F acetie. 


Affairs in Greece—Fried oysters. 
Always “hard pressed’’—Bricks. 


What did Adam first plant in the garden 
of Eden’ His foot. 


When does a man look like a cannon. ball? 
When he looks round, 


“T aim to tell the truth.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ inter- 
rupted an acquaintance, ‘‘and you are probably the 
worst shot in America.*’ 


Queen Victoria, Turing her forty years’ 
reign, has spent less than a fortnight in Ireland. 
Perhaps this fact accounts for her having reigned so 
long. 


Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 


Professor: “If you attempt to squeeze 
a solid body it will always resist pressure.*’ Class 
smiles, and cites examples of exceptions which prove 
the rule, 


For Thick Meads, heavy stomachs, biliousness, 
**Wells’ May Apple Pilis,’’ cathartic. land 2% cty 


Said Moriarity, in explanation of his bat- 
tered appearance, *‘The horse I wuz dhrivin wuz a 
mule.** And Mr. Finnegan replied, ‘*Yiz need say 
no more, Dinnis.*’ 

DON’T DIE in the house. ‘‘Rough on Rats,"’ 
Clears out rats, mice, files, roaches, bed-bags. 5c. 


‘‘Married but six weeks, and in tears !’’ 
exclaimed a friend to a weeping bride. ‘‘Yes: the 
first cruel shadow bas fallen athwart vur pathway. 
It is settled at last; either I must give up eating taffy, 
or George must cut off his moustache, *’ 

oh 2. ae 
The Following Letter Speaks for Itself. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 3. 1882. 
WILLIAM J. PHILLIPS, ‘Esq., President American 

District Telegraph Company : 

DEAR S1R:—Quite a serious fire having originated 
last evening between seven and eight o'clock, under 
the floor of the dining-room of the premises 1027 
Spruce street, I called into service the Fire Depart- 
ment of the American District Telegraph Company. 
The alarm was answered with great promptness, and 
the fire was soon extinguished. 

1 desire to return my sincere thanks to your com- 
pany for the admirable eficicncy of the service ren- 
dered, and especially tocall attention to the excellent 
management and courtesy of your officers, Amburger 
and Hess, who deserve great commendation. 

Iam, respectfully yours, 
JAMES W. HAZELUURST. | 
2 —<-- 
Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the agony 
and permenent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthina, and all Throat and Lung Affect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his suff- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all whogesire it, this reci in German, French 
or Englis®, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent Tae y by addressing with stamp, naming 

y, A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Ro- 


this Tr. . 
ehesten, i Y. 








Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, # Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

——__——DP «<a — 

Old Gold Bought.—Silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Frill valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention THE Post. 

——_—_—=" - > — 

sa When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
eenfer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


Post. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Nare certainly best, having been 
\) so decreed acevery Great World's 
Industrial Com itiem for 
Sixteen Yeara: nv other American Organs having 
been found equal at any. Also Cheapest, Style 109, 
34 octaves, sufficient compass and power, with best 
quality, for popular, sacred, and secular music in 
schools or fainilies, at only $22. One Hund 
other styles at $30), $57, $72, $78, $93, $1(6, Fll4 to 
pease up. The larger styles are wholly unr valed 
any other organs. Also for easy payments, 
ew illustrated catalogue free. 
The Mason & Humiin 0 nand Pinno Co. 
144 Tremont St., Boston ; # E. Mth St., (Union 
Square, ) New York; 14 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEWING MACHIN Needles, Parts, Attach- 
ments, Sewing Machine Findings, etc. 


LUFKIN BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES, : 
NATIONAL BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES. 
806 Chestnut St. - « Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED _ 


Penn Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
at 8t., 












MUEL C. UUEY, Pres. 

7, PURELY MUTUAL. 
we Dinaenas annually. Poli- 
cies non-Jorfeiting for 
their value. Endowment 
policies issued at life 
rates. 

Agents Wanted. 


Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS Vice-President+ 














DIES «. \A/HITE LJOUSE 
The ONLY Book of the kind © © ever pub’d 
W_EDITION. cuca ‘trom Washington to the 

t tim over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the 


ith views of many of the Homes of the Presi- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Seud for Circulars, with full perticulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. Sutin 
AGENTS WANTE 











EVERYWHERE to orl 


event Feet See 
ting ever invented. Will knit a of 
with and TOE com in 20 
minutes. It knit a great varicty 
jw Lo mae § one ae Rend 
cular terms to wom 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Street, AS 





everywhere selling our new braided SiLveR MOULD 
WHITE WIRE CLOTHES LINE, Will last a lifetime and 
never rust. Pleases at sight. Everybody buys them. 
Samples free. Show to your friends and be convinced. 
Address GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest-selliia 
fA Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philada,, Pa, 


A RICH NEW BOOK. 


“CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Also 
“WHAT WOMEN SHOU LD KNOW,” Most lib- 
eral terms to active agents. FIRESIDFE PUB. ©O., 

P. O;, Box 68. 2 N. 7th St., Philada., Pa. 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice 0 ph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of 5@ cents, Do not fail to order. Also 5'gx 12! 
Oleograph 12 for Wets, Natignal Chromo Co., & 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


s 1 can now grasp a fortune. Out- 
fit worth $10 free Addreas E, @. 
RIDEOUT @ CO., 10 Barclay &t., N.Y. 


ee 


Ag‘ts Wanted S.M. Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. 5Ou ash'n St. 
P'rtic’l'rs free 2 Boston, Mass. 


can make money selling our Family Me- 
E dicines, No capital required, Standard 
‘ure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 





1, Artificial 
armore Sear pram. 
As invented and worn by him 
restoring the bearing. bane 
tirely deaf for thirty years, he hears with 
them even whispers. distinctly. Are 
met observable, and remain in 
tion without aid. Descriptive Circulag 
Free. CAUTION 1 Do not be deceived 
by sear drums. Mine is the only 
successful artificial Ear Drum méauw 


JOHN GARMORE, 


Fitth & Race Ses.. Cincinnati, 
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¢ Celis’ Hame Macazinesé mos.and the elegant 


ithe. work Our Martyr Presidents, for 4 det. 


stamps to pay postage. Home Pub.Co., Harttord, Ct. | 


* Gilt Edge Cards, with name and elegant case, 
3 H M. 


cents. 


OOUK, Meriden, Cvnn. 
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CAR all Chromo, Gisss and Motto, in case, 
eee gold & jet i0c. West & Co., Wgetville, Ot. 


Se ery oats 


31. SWISS ORGAN $1. 


Known as the Tyrolean Music Box; eight tunes as 


follows: ‘**Nearer My God to Thee,** **sweet By and 
3y."’ “Down in a Coal Mine,** ‘Grandfather's 
Clock, '" ‘‘Hfold the Fort,** ‘‘Hlome, Sweet Home, ** 
‘*The Last Rose of Suramer, ** **Masaa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground.*’ L will send the Swiss Organ by mall, 
postpaid, to every reader of this paper, on receiyt ot | 
One Dollar, or Three Organs for Two Dollars. 
Ww. SCOTT, 


2 Church St., New York 
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Advert sing Cards, Send your address aud 
ree: three-cent stamp te the Aetna Card Co., 
i 14 Fulten &t., New Tock. F.0. Box 27%. 
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$100 to $250 per month cusranteed eure: | 


ONLY $2977.50. 


A Beantifal Square Grand Piano of the Largest Size. 





PLANOFORTE. 


BEAT I ' SOUARE | TRAN Case, elegantly finished. THREE STRINGS, 


Weight, when bexed, over 1,000 pounds, Seven one-third (7 oetaves: 

Scale; Rosewood Case: all round corners; beautiful carved lege and lyre; heavy sernediins aad why 
all around case; back finished same as front; New Serpentine. with Beatty's very latest full iron framen, 
bars, and extra braces, improved new scale, overstrung Bass, Freach Grand Action Fret Deek, Carved Pe- 
dal, solid Rosewood Mouldings, lvory Key Fronta, Capped Hammers, Agraffe Treble, and every im prove. 
ment, which can, in anyway, tend to the perfection of the instrament has been added. Tiris instrument ta 
aguiticent Planoforte, M@*This offer may appear fabulous to the experienced Plawist or competent Judge 

BUT | MEAN EVERY WORD OF IT, It is a SPECIAL offer more liberal than any other wanutacturer can MAPEL 

make on an instrument CONTAINING THE SAME SUPERION QUALITIES, and were it not that I do business on 
@ STRICTLY CASH eae, i would not be Justified in making It. In presenting this instrument to the world 
at the very low price, I do so with an eye to the future, knowing that its introduction In any lorality will re 
sultin making many sales. Tis style must be admired, and its Intrinsic qualities highly endorsed, 


$297.50 


Other Manufacturers’ Catalogue Price, about . 








flo mors gonerally intra 
du ° with Stool Book, Mu. 
ic and Cover, Boxed and 
Shipped to any address for 


N 
A SPECIAL OFFER FOR A LIMITED NUMBER NOW OPEN FOR A FEW DAYS. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


Mention this paper, 


Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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BRANSON 
? PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufacturing or Family use, is now k 
threughout America and Earope as the simplest s 
best Knitting Machine ever made, Makes seamless 
bowe, double hee' and toe, Runs elther by hand or 
power. Gapacity, from 6to8 dozen pairs sercks per 
day. Achild can use them. For circulars add 
JAMES L. BRANSON, 6 Chestnut St., Phila., 
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on FREE 


may be obtained by 
reader of this ieatsun abso- 
intely Free of Read (hte advertioement | 
carefully, for 4 presente an 0 nity ouch as ts seldom 
met with. We publish a splentid Literary, yn aod 
Household paper ealied The Keral Home Journal, esch 
putuber of which contains eicht large re. 372 columns, yro*ucely 
fiiustrated, aud Glied wirk valuable bin 
Farmer, Gardener au4 Hoes wi fe, aio splendid , Beetehes 
and Poems, exeful Knowleige, Ladies’ Vaney Work, Wit ead 
Humor, Exposures of Humbug. Resting for the Young. ews, 
eve. It te replete with valuatie infor ‘ and 
often ind ja e single issue some hint or sugaretion worth twiee 
the cost of @ year's subscription. Wishing to tntretuce this 
eplendid pap-r late thousands of homes where itis not already 
knewn, + now make the followiug enperalicled offer: ipo 
postage stamps we will send 
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Free Bottle of my infallitie remeiy. Give Express 
OMce, Is costs you nothing for a trial, end | will eure 
Address Dr. li. &. ROOT, 143 Pearl &, Kew tore. 
& Beveivers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Mend stamp fir our New 
Illue, Catalogue a 
P. POWELL £606,288 Mair btrest, CINCINNATI, 
COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE, 
Wonder! ul secrets, revelations and ¢ 
discoveries for married or single, , 
w 
ams, securing health, wealth and 
beautiful emm'assed plotares im many evlors and various bess to all bandsome book of 128 
very desirable for decorating fancy articles, for serap- for 10¢. by The Union Pubi Co. 
2. Ladies’ Lace Tie, B inches long, and of very . a 
will be sure ase the ladies. 3 Ajuatuble 
Tuis iso key that will wind any wateb, as tt adjusts itacll to Bs ans ~ nace 
hits handsowely Set-bed, and te 6 mast ent soe in El tSeript T ' 
bendy article for any ove. 4 Blew a 60 besuti’u! impo: te! curowe 
Cords, bec. 14 pis. OL. 72 prar! beve 
H B giltedged car's «th b.pped corners, lee, 
peat and stylich, aud will last w lifetime. 6. The be yntte Agents large a! buin comtaining all the letest 
Oracle, of Combination Cards, by the a4 of which you can tell styles of reported bevel etre ond setin fringe 
auy number of nambers thought of by members of ® ey teit cards, with sastretes yremees Met 2 private termes 
the ages ef your friends, etc. These articles are all vab and te agents, Bc. CA MILLS, Northferd, Coun. 
u-eful, warranted as represented, and very saicable for Chriotmas a rs im 
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York. For $2.00 we will sen4d Sve subscriptions to the paper an4 
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FASHION CHAT. 





HERE is surely nothing more accom 

‘modating than the human character, 

with what complaisance do we give way 
to enthusiasin, first for one thing and then 
tor another, entirely forgetting our adinira- 
tion of yesterday in favor oftsome fresh de- 
light to-day. 

It was in 1839 that Mdine. de Girardin 
maid, has taken of 
ladies’ dreas, and has iinbued it with a per- 
fume of coquetry. 

It is really interesting from time to time 
to cast a glance hack at the chronicles of 
past years, if only to convince ourselves of 


our changing habits. 
To-day these affirmations would, one 


after the other, have to be reversed in giv-| 


ing a faithtul account of the actual fash- 
fiona, 

Thaa, then, we are always changing, and 
we admire or seom to admire, and, in all 
good faith, too, everything, or nearly #0, 
that fashion iin poses. 

At the present time it is braiding for - all 
woolen dresses. 

We might seek in vain, in fact, for any 
other trimining than that just now. All 
woolen costumes, whether cloth, cheviot, 
or cashinere, are covered with arabesques 
ot ali kinda, unless they are made without 
ornamentation of any kind. 

Ribbon velvets, however, must be noted 
as an exception; but as rain injures volvet, 
most people wisely ial] back on braiding, 
which can dety the elements, and is also 
extreinely effective. , 

All the large establishments have coun- 
ters laden with embroidered stuffs; the dif- 
ferent parts of the costume being traced out 
ready for making up. 

Tine isthus saved t the costuiniere. 
The skirt, which is round and plain, has no 
other ornament than an embroidered band 
at the bottom, from under which falls the 
little satin or woolen kilting. 

The tunio is draped in the single tablier 
form, and sinall draped puff at the back. 
Then comes the jaquette of whatever shape 
the wearer prefers,embroidered en plastron 
and continuing round the basque, the same 
sort of trimming ornamenting the lower 
part of the sleeve, 

Another pattern, still more clegant, con- 
sists of a skirt einbroidered en tablier, with 
a flounce or ruche at the edge, over which 
comes a redingote, opening down the front 
to show the worked tablier. 

This redingote is embroidered en chale, 
and the garland that ornaments the front 
lappets is repeated down the back seaims, 

Velvet of all kinds is worn, the plain and 
broche velvets vieing in favor, but the 
plain velvets clearly lead the fashion. 

Ottoman velours isa rich velvety corded 
satin, a superb material of endless wear. 

Broche schuddas and Indian damasks are 
alsogriginal and pretty. 

Then there are the vigognes of all shades, 
flowered in Persian designs, of every iina- 
ginable color in tinty patterns, or Indian 
and Persian spots, which brighten up the 
dark groundwork of the material. 

The leading kind of woolen fabric is the 
Angora cloth. 

The nae will naturally indicate the tex- 
ture, which is a very soft wool, having long 
downy bairs like the fur of an Angora 
cat. 

In point of corsage there wiil be four pat- 
terns in about equal favor during the win- 
ter. 

First the jaquette, with its inultifarious 
forma, that is to say, braided or not braided 
out in tabs, or made plain; 


+ to slender figures, that are improved by a 
Little extra fulness. 
This kind of corsage i cut with only 
three seams. 
It is drawn into the waist by a band, and 
the pleats being left treo from below the 
band, forin a fall postillion basque. 


Another modification of the sane bodice | 


is that called the Ingenue, witn the cross- 
out shoulder picces, into which is gathered 
the lower part of the corsage. 

This is also drawn into the waist by a 
band. 

Wecan safely recommend these two pat- 
terns as being both practical and becom- 
ing. 

Another type, and this is nore for robes 


of ceremony, is the pointed corsage, pointed 


sometimes in frontand at the back, and . at 


others only in the front, with the little 
pleated posullion at the back. 

It should be trimmed with of lace, 
or old embroidery, placed on in 
B shspe. ’ , 

a can an La Valiiere, will 


oe 


then there is | 
. the series of puffed corsages, #0 becoming | ¢¢:4 a handsome plastron in fromt wih a | 
long Valois point, the ldng, tight-fitting 

pare- | 
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EVENING POST. 





be the most worn, as the winter goes on; 
with the of righ brooke tissu, or 
beaded 1 , OF again the Jace covered 
tablier, and the cormage either of velvet, or 
seme equally rico fabric, going in a sharp 
| point over the tablier ; the half traip of the 
dress inatebing the bodice io point of ma- 
terial al ways. 

As to ancient embroideries and old lace, 
both handsome and costly, they will be 
used, #0 to speak,on everything, and 
have a very grande daine appearance. 

Failing the coat of aris, ladies will wear 
laces, Venetian point and point de Genes,on 
a foundation sparkling either with azure or 
rubies, 

Everything in fact, in the curiosity way, 
everything, that is to say, that has age and 
a history, will be ardently sought af'ler by 
our elegantes. 

Tho wonder ful old robes that our grand- 
| mothers bequeathed to us, will be brought 
to light again, together with tans of all 
countries and all epochsthat are looked 
upon as curiosities; and also ancient jew- 
elry, in the way of clasps, necklets, and 
cromses, of the rarest types. : 

Cashmere costuines are in great request, 

as this material and cloth are especially 
adapted to be braided in the present rich, 
| fanciful style. 
Plain crenvlated skirts offer a good op- 
| portunity for rich patterns; the crenela- 
tions are cut very long, asin the following 
model. of light seal-brown cashmere, the 
deep crenelations of the plain cashmere 
skirt being braided all up with palin-like 
devices, and divided by satin fan-pleatings 
of the same color. 

A loosely-pleated scarf is draped at the 
back, and forius the graceful pleated puff ; 
the cashinere corxage 18 braided up the 
fronts like a plastron, and also round the 
basques, the back having two pleated 
braided tails. 

The straight upright collar is braided,and 
also the edge of the tight sleeves, a kind of 
fine black military braid being used for the 
embroidery. 

A seul-brown beaver hat, trimmed with 
two American paroquets, completes the 
costuipe, 








Woolen materials, even cashmere, are all 
worn at will either with a corsage to match 
or one of cloth, and it the cloth be well 
chosen in color the same corsage does for 
several dresses, 

Thie corsage should not resemble the 
jacket-corsage, which does duty also for a 
confection, but is a corsage with points back 
and front, either with added basques, cren- 
elated or plain, or more often accoinpanied 
by scarf paniers tied behind. 

The redingote, more costly, more ele- 
gant, of black or seal-brown plush or gros 
grain, especially brown,does the same duty 
with silk dresses, being worn over all 
skirta of any silk material—surah, satin, 
fuille, taffetas, etc.—or lace of any color. 

They Jook very elegant over chequered 
failles, surahs, or foulards, and make be- 
| coming reception dresses. 
| Redingotes are aiso frequently made in 
| velvet and velveteen, precisely in the saine 
| 
| 





inanner as plush. 

The following toilette gives a very ele- 
gant model for a velveteen or velvet redin- 
| ste. 

The skirt is covered with flounces of sea- 
| green sutin; the rediugote is open in front 
and behind, and made of myrtle-green vei- 
vet the front edge richly embroidered with 
| passeimenterie of shaded-green ieaves out- 
lined in gold. 
This redingote is laced Up at the back, a 





| the same 


old pictures, books, red 





new feature in such a corsage, 


| Onthe hipsare draped, over the redin- | ordinary gold wall paper, would be pt. 


_ ed with grateful thanks, and those who are 
_ clever with the brush might devote a por. 
| tion of their talents to God 


gote, searf paniers of pompadour satin with 
a sea-green background. 
Passementerie like that on the skirt 


sleeves having passementerie 
ments, 

If preferred, according to the present 
mode, the parements night be omitted, the 
sleeves entering the long Suede gloves. 

The place given to cords in walking and 
| visiting dresses is occupied with equal | 


' 


| prominence by ribbons in evening toilette, | 


in loops close together, forming a kind of | 
. wreath or ruche round the skirt, or placed | 


* | alternately with flounces of pleated or frill- | 


| ed lace, and thus serving instead of bouil- 
| lonnes, this last method 


being extremely | 


pretty. 





Fireside Chat. 
SEASOMABLE CHARITY. 


| § T is always Gifficult to realize the wants | 


of aclamother than our own; but it 
helps as sometimes if we loos into our 
ves and see @mong cur surround- 

afford us most temporal comfort and 


_ Warmth, g00@ S904, suitable clothes, flow- 


zal ie Shel 
ee a 


| some being entirely trimmed with ribbons | P* 


| colored calico and cardboard, with 


prominently a 
others. ~4 


e . 

Cogan’ fuel to the ee 
acce le ;a 
for che hs pi wellcooked ap- 
‘petising morsel for the ailing, a little extra 
clothing, a few sweet flowers, what rays of 
hope and Lappiness they scatter! 

$c any par aleek peor ae ? . ‘ 
are questions which may be profitably 
plied by others than Lady Vere de Vere. 

We have alisome ‘“n bor” in the 
broad scriptural sense,to whom help would 
be acceptable, even if we are in 
se and are unacquainted with the poor 
of the place. 

Our servants and other people we employ 
have many poverty-#tricken connections as 
a rule; there would be fewer cries for 
good servants who attach themselves to 
their places, if we enoon our depend- 
ents to let us know more of their relations, 
their circumstances and wants, their hopes 
and sorrows. 

With so many to help and no much to be 
done the only comfort is, there are so man, 
to do it if they will only turn their band 
the work. 

For the very poor I find the simpler gifts 
are best, and that almost everything we 
throw aside can be turned to account for 
their benefit. 

Underclotbing, new and old, is invalu- 
able. 

Some of my readers will have a difficulty 
in believing, but it is true, nevertheless, 
that some of the very poorest have not 
even a change of linen. 

One of the many ministering women, 
whose life is a constant sacrifice of self and 
work for others, assured ine that at one of 
retuges she attends, many a mother seeks 
a night's shelter, wearing nothing but a 
waterproof cloak closely buttoned from 
neck to heel—a baby, with no vestige of 
clothing on, hidden beneath its folds. 

For all such institutions as these, the 
oldest rags are of use ; but mended rags are 
twice as valuable. 

I would say to young ladies at home with 
abundant leisure though little money at 
their disposal not to despair on that ac- 
count, but to lay an embargo on ali their 
own and their relatives’ old clothes, re- 
modelling those that are helplessly old,and 
patching the rest. 

Men's cloth clothes especially, however 
ragged, will _somrrnfgpe | turn out capital 
boys’ habiliments with skilful contriv- 
ance, 

Rugs made of rag or list are comfort also; 
but then list and all morsels of flannel 
make so many thin 


I have just scen ifttle petticoats of list on 
an unbleached calico foundation, a row of 
bright braid at every joint; waistcoats on 
lan, and children's bodices, the 
latter inade more ornamental by plaiting 
the list and laying it down the centre of the 
bodice. ¥ 

Long outside pockets for old women 
are tnuch appreciated, and flannel hoods. 

The foundation for the latter should be 
l6in. long, forming a point at each ear, and 
be slightly rounded at the back, and point- 
ed in front. 

Atthe back it is plaited into a rounded 
curtain 17in. long and 3in. deep, bordered 
with a kilting of the flannel notched at the 
edge with the scissors, the same over the 
face, and finished with strings to tie under 
the chin. 

These are not only warin, but are useful 
for old women and school children. 

So many of the charitable institutions of 

the metropolis appeal peculiarly to wo- 
men. 
I wish any word painting of mine could 
bring before my readers the pitiful sights 
to be seen at creches and children’s os- 
pitals in large cities. 

For such little sufferers the gifts of toys, 
ackets, nightin- 
gale wrappers, reins made of  brai by 
which to raise themselves in bed, are most 
valuable. 

Chaplains, patients, and doctors often set 
what almost seems a fictitious value on 
bright prints, flowers, etc. 

Old pictures from illustrated periodicals, 
mounted on cardboard covered with red 
paper, the margin of the print edged with 


fo 


8 service through 
the poor. 

Have you ever visited an incurable hos- 
pital ? 


If not, and any of 3 are bemoaning 
that life has yet furnished no special mis- 
sion, go and learn how patiently, yea, how 
thankfully, hopeless suffering may be 
borne, and what trifles you may contribute 
to soothe and soften it. : 

Many of the invalids are in a higher 
grade of life than what we are pl to 
call the poor, though they are often the 
orest in the saddest sense, poor with | 
Nt ogg and aspirations which poverty for- 

ids. 

A drawing, a photograply qn a pretty 
frame,a cheap but artistic. vase,a light 








- Correspondence. 


character, and are capable of fulfilling the da 
= required by the advertiser, there is ne reason 
why you should not apply for the situation. 


Simon 8., (Lincoln, Me.)—“Voir de des. 
sous des cartes'* isa French phrase, the literal trans. 
lation of which is, ‘‘To see the under side of the 
cards.*’ In other words, to be in the secret. 


READER, (Rowan, N. Y.)—All-Hallows 
Eve ison November 1, and was instituted by Pope 
Gregory I.,in 835. It is for the commemoration of all 
those saffits and martyrs in whode honor ne particu- 
lar day has been assigned. 


seek the ald of any agency or society to put your lit- 
erary wares before the public? If your productions 
have any real merit, there are not a few editors of 
magazines who will be glad to parchase. Your proper 
course is tocommunicate with them, not through 
**middle-men.** 





A. E., (Bristol, Mass.)—1. Square meas- 
ure is surface measure, and has only length, breadth, 
and depth. 2. One square yard and one yard square 
arethe same. Beyond that there 1s a difference. 
For instance, a surface six feet wide would contain 
two square yards, buttwo yards square means a sur- 
face, each of the four sides of which is two yards 
long, and containing four square yards, 


N. O. F., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It would 
not be a breach of etiquette for you to attend the re- 
ception. It is proper for you to both do so, and it 
is the very heighth of courtesy on their part to invite 
you to the wedding, showing that they wish to begin 
an acquaintance. But it would be very rude of you 
to call on the bride, and not on the lady who asks you 
to the reception. She is the person to be treated with 
the greatest politeness. 


BaBy, (Arundel, Md.)—We fear that, 
however painfui the effort may be, you have no alter- 
native, for both your sakes, but to cease the corres- 
pondence with your lover. The difference between 
you present an almost insuperable bar to your union, 
and if through a marriage with you his father was 
to fulfil his threat, your position would be terrible 
indeed, and utterly destructive of happiness or com- 
fort. We wish we could advise you otherwise. 


PRODIGAL, (Marian, Fla,)—Persevere in 
the resolution you have formed, and think of the 
words of St. Luke—‘‘that likewise Joy shall be in 
Heaven over one sinner that repenteth more than 
over ninety and nine just persons which need no re- 
pentence.’’ And as you return to the home that shel- 
tered your childhood, think also of another verse 
from the same chapter, ‘‘I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say anto him, ‘Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before Thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called Thy son.’ ** Your reformation, 
if truly genuine, will be hailed with heartfelt pleasure 
by your family. 


KATHERINE M., (Hickman, Ky.)—We 
have carefully read your letter through, and are much 
pained at the sentiments you have written. ‘‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long 
in the land, *’ is a commandment that we should ad- 
vise you to lay seriously to yourheart. Your com- 
plaint against your parents, when sifted, only shows 
how affectionate and painstaking they are for your 
future weltare, In forbidding you the company of 
one whom you yourself admit is ‘‘rather wild and 
fond of gay company,’ they are only fulfilling the 
duty imposed upon them as parents. Take no heed of 
the advice of others. Rely upon it that the words of 
your parents are ‘‘words of wisdom and pearis of 
great price,*’ against which, if you possess a true 
heart, ‘‘the counsels of the wicked shall not pre- 
vail.’’ 


Emma, (Middlesex, N. J.)—Considering 
the state of your feelings towards the young gentle- 
man, your position is a difficult one to adviseon. If 
the son is entirely dependent on the father for his in- 
come, or is connected with him in business matters, 
your acceptance of the offer would probably cause a 
great deal of unhappiness. If, on the contrary, he is 
entirely independent of him, it would be an casy mat- 
ter for you both to reside far enough apart to be oat 
of the influence of his temper. There is another 
thing to be thought of before your decision is taken 
and that is, what effect such a marriage might have 
have on his treatment of your mother? You do not 
say whether he is aware of the affection existing be- 
tween you and his son. Whatever course you may 
take, by all means endeavor to obtain his consent. 
Bad as his temper may be, he has surely some reason- 
able periods, which maybe taken advantage of for 
the purpose. 

M. F., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The varieties 
of stammcering are very great; scarcely two are found 
to be precisely alike. Yet we have no doubt that the 
difficulty under which you are laboring, and indeed 
almost every case, is perfectly curable, as it seldom 
arises from organic defects. By closs attention you 
will discover that comparatively few persons have 
perfect commmand over the vocal organs, while the 
sound of I and r is often found detective. Words be- 
ginning k, t, g. 4, p, b, m, usually give the most 
trouble. The means proposed asacure have been in 
some cases little better than the disease, such as speak- 
ing with the teeth closed, or with the tongue pressed 
tothe roof of the mouth, whistling between words, 
taking long breaths, beating time to the utter- 
ance, stamping the foot, pebbles in the mouth, or 
tubes fixed between the organs, bands compressing 
the larynx, and many other practices. But the re- 
moval of this defect depends on the skilful application 
of scientific principles relating to the cultivation of a 
habit of correct speaking. 

Kent, (Madison, N. Y.)—As you have 
every reason to believe the young lady reciprocates 
your love, and, during the year in which you have 
been her only regular visitor, ber parents have uni- 
formly welcomed and treated you kindly, even though 
you are known to be poor, while hers is a home of 
wealth and luxury, the one 1:anly and honorable 





shaw! ; a bed pocket madevf muslin over 
rece p- 


| tacles for bandkerehiefs, book, scent bottle, 


etc., all these wonld be prized, but 

than al] personal visits and rympathy. 
One of the presiding doctors of a large 

establishment of the kind told me that he 


more 


greatly encouraged the visite of ladies, and | 


that inany came daily; and that,moreover, 
much of the work done by the patien 
for an annual sale on the premises, 
been, taught, and materials provided, by, 


em te i 


Be iP Pe se St ae me? 
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course open to you or any other yc “g man who de- 
sires to pay his addresses to a young lady Is to inform 
her father of the fact, and ask his permission before 
making a pro; osal of marriage to the daughter. Ac~- 
knowledging the right of the parents to be consulted 
| in regard to a matter of so'much importance to the 
happiness of their daughter and themselves as her 
choice of a husband, they will be much more likely to 
| favor your suit than if you act independently of their 
| approval, whereas, if you succeed in obtaining their 
sympathy and a welcome into the home circle, it will 
more than repay the effort required, independently 
of the increased respect and dignity resulting from s 
duty, rightly and consideration shown 
whieh never falls to 


appresiated. . 
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